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A QUITRENT ODE. 


“Thirty to-day ?’’ Well, be it so— 

‘*Would I the years were twenty ?”’ 

‘“*T loved you well at twenty.’’ Then 

Myself had scarcely doubled ten. 

Since when, I’ve toiled and failed and 
fought, 

Hoped and regretted, learned and taught ; 

So having won to man’s estate, 

Why should I weary of my mate ? 

I ask no marvel of surprise, — 

Flushed cheeks or unacquainted eyes ; 

Nor holds there any spell for me 

In ignorant simplicity. 

Let the peach apple hang, though rife 

With fragrant juices ; mine, the wife 

Who brings me, wholesome, fair, and good, 

The ripened fruit of womanhood ; 

Who crowns my measure to the lip 

With fit and full companionship. 

Mere homage to the girl I owe ; 

I need the woman that I know. 


No. 


A sober strain, dear ; one that fits 
With sobered hearts and sobered wits. 
Yet take my gift of Easter flowers, 
White harbingers of sunnier hours. 
Gone is, and gone with lingering Lent, 
‘The winter of our discontent.”’ 
Remember how narcissus grew 
Where planets, summer-fraught with dew, 
Watched Glion, and in swathes among 
Lush meadows misty fragrance hung 
— Not sweeter than your breath. 

Oh there, 

With such enchantment in the air, 
— Ay, here or there, by night or day, 
So all the world were far away, 
Our thirty years methinks might prove 
Thirty good reasons why to love. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. Be 


TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 


THERE was a time I loved to row 

Upon the Thames, and pitch my tent 
On reedy islands lying low, 

Without a thought of tax or rent. 
But if I sleep in puddles now 

I get rheumatics, gout, and cramp. 
The Thames has grown—I know not 

how — 
So damp. 


There was a time I loved to climb 
From morn till eve, from eve to morn, 
Those snow-capped Alpine peaks sublime, 
The Rigi and the Matterhorn. 





A Quitrent Ode, ete. 


Now, Ludgate Hill is quite as much 
As I can do, or Hornsey Rise — 
Mountains, you see, have grown to such 
A size. 


There was a time I loved to flit 

To Margate with its German bands, 
And split my sides at nigger-wit, 

Or ride on donkeys on the sands. 
Now, niggers have got coarse and low, 

And if I mount on steeds, they cough, 
Or wink, or wag their ears and throw 

Me off. 


But now my nerves are all a wreck 
I'll seek some less exacting sport 
In Regent’s Park, nor risk my neck 
In foolish pranks of that mad sort. 
I'll find some steady man who owns 
A safe reliable Bath-chair, 
And tip him well to wheel my bones 
With care. 
Punch. 


THE SNAKES AT THE ZOO. 


AN event has occurred at the Zoo, 
Very high among marvels we rank it, 

There’s a reptile residing there, who 
Accidentally swallowed his blanket. 


But that story has now become old, 
And that feat is surpassed by another, 
There’s a snake still alive, we are told, 
Who by accident swallowed his brother. 


One would think such an odd mental fit 
Of abstraction, — excuse the sugges- 
tion, — 
Would be followed up after a bit 
By a fit of acute indigestion. 


And moreover, although one pretend 
To be free from internal sensations, 
Still, a rupture is apt to attend 
Such a straining of friendly relations. 


But there’s no such result we can find, 
Though the former has swallowed the 
latter, 
So we say it’s a triumph of mind, 
Or of absence of mind, over matter. 


Should there still at the Zoo be a snake, 
Who may wish that the record be beaten, 
He must swallow himself by mistake, 
And pretend not to know what he’s 
eaten. 


Spectator. C. J. Bonen. 














The Tragedy 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE CSARS.! 


“THE Tragedy of the Cesars”’ is 
the taking title which Mr. Baring- 
Gould, with an eye to effect, has chosen 
for his elaborate study of character 
among the earlier Roman emperors. 
Nor can he be accused of parading in 
this a mere catch-penny phrase. To 
every lover of his country, whether a 
Cesarian or a partisan of the Senate, 
the story of the principate must have 
seemed, as early as the later days of 
Nero, to have possessed all the ele- 
ments of genuine tragedy, only that 
the one would have regarded it as a 
sad example of dramatic irony, the 
other of unrelenting Nemesis. Mr. 
Baring-Gould is not merely a fervent 
but —if we may be allowed the word 
—a perfervid Cesarian. To him the 
fall from the opening millennium un- 
der Julius to the unchaining of the 
devil under Nero resolves itself into 
the doom of the imperial family, the 
curse of hereditary insanity. Let this 
be assumed as the key to the enigma, 
and we unquestionably have the mate- 
rials for a gigantic tragedy, working 
itself out on a vaster and more con- 
spicuous stage than was ever conceived 
by the brain of a dramatist. 

Now this theory of insanity is an 
attempt to account for much that seems 
absolutely to bewilder any reader when 
he tries to realize the extraordinary 
world depicted by Tacitus or Suetonius. 
It is neither a new nor an entirely 
baseless one ; in fact, in the case of 
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Gaius, it has very strong probability. 
Like much else, too, that has since 
been written about the earlier em- 
perors, it may be found in substance 
in De Quincey’s celebrated series of 
essays on ‘* The Cesars.”’ In the pref- 
ace to his tenth volume (printed as a 
postscript in Professor Masson’s edi- 
tion) he says downright, *“* A taint of 
insanity certainly prevailed in the 
blood of the earlier Ceesars,’’ though 
he somewhat weakens the ground of 
his own diagnosis by admitting that 
‘the largest license might have been 
properly allowed to a bold spirit of 
incredulity ’? —about the very facts on 
the enormity of which the charge of 
insanity mainly depends. Mr. Baring- 
Gould is somewhat more consistent 
in one part of his work, but less so in 
the other. Having a _ natural bias 
rather towards dramatic imagination 
than sternly critical history, he puts all 
the lights in the first half of his picture 
in order to deepen the shadows of the 
other half. 
Crimina rasis 
Librat in antithetis. 

Julius, Augustus, and Tiberius appear 
very white, in order that Gaius, Clau- 
dius, and Nero may be by contrast 
even more than traditionally black. 

How far Mr. Baring-Gould is pre- 
pared to go in his theory is best shown 
by a curious little ‘table (ii. 9), which, 
as he says, “‘surely speaks for itself,’’ 
provided, that is (as he does not say), 
that the facts stated therein are suffi- 





ciently attested. Here it is : — 








nas “aa 
JULIA 
(moral paralysis). 
| 
AGRIPPA AGRIPPINA I. 
(insane). (probably half insane). 
| | | 
DRUSUS GAIUS CALIGULA AGRIPPINA II. 
(insane). (insane). | 
NERO 
(insane). 


11, The Tragedy of the Cesars. A Study of the 
Characters of the Cesars of the Julian and Clau- 
dian Houses. By Sabine Baring-Gould. 2 vols. 
London, 1892. 


2. Tacite et son Siécle: ou la Société Romaine 
Impériale d’Auguste aux Antonins dans ses rap- 
ports avec la Société Moderne. Par E, P, Dubois- 
Guchan, 2vols, Paris, 1861, 
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The omissions as well as the inclusions 
of this table should be noticed. If 
‘* moral paralysis ’’ be a proof of hered- 
itary insanity in Julia, which of the 
ladies of the imperial house — unless it 
be Octavia—would not have to be 
added to the list? And, again, the 
“ probable half insanity ’? of Agrippina 
the elder and the insanity of Agrippa 
and Drusus require much more careful 
examination of the evidence than they 
receive in order to bear the weight that 
is thus put upon them. On the other 
hand, Mr. Baring-Gould must be ‘ as- 
tonished at his own moderation” for 
not including Agrippina the younger 
among the insane, or at least the mor- 
ally paralyzed. The explanation, per- 
haps, is that the victims of Nero must 
be so treated as to heighten the tragic 
effect of his madness in the story of 
their deaths. 

It is scarcely surprising, therefore, if 
Mr. Baring-Gould, himself a novelist of 
powerful and somewhat gloomy imagi- 
nation, has marshalled his facts, with 
this end in view, more for their im- 
pressiveness than their critical value. 
He makes, however, a remarkable ex- 
ception in the case of Tiberius. In- 
stead of letting himself be led away, as 
might perhaps have been expected, by 
the unquestionably dramatic though 
morally impossible portrait drawn by 
Tacitus, he has not only resisted the 
temptation, but devoted himself to 
clearing away the slanders with un- 
usual thoroughness ; and his appendix 
to the second volume in vindication of 
Tiberius is the most painstaking piece 
of writing in the whole work. So the 
emperors come out neatly arranged on 
a sort of Ebal and Gerizim ; the first 
three, virtuous, merciful, and wise; 
the last three, debauched, murderous, 
and either idiotic or insane. « 

But the originality of this very in- 
teresting — if somewhat provoking — 
work consists not in {tS acceptance, or 
even its large development of the 


3. The Annals of Tacitus. Edited by Henry 
Furneaux, 2vols. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1884 
and 1891, 

4, Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius. 
Beesly. London, 1878. 


By E. S. 
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theory of insanity among the Cesars, 
but in its use of portraiture as a suffi- 
cient source or test of history. The 
work, as its sub-title indicates, is bio- 
graphical rather than historical; a study 
of the character of the first six em- 
perors rather than of the early Empire. 
Mr. Baring-Gould believes that where 
available historians are untrustworthy, 
a character can be accurately deci- 
phered from coins or busts. He says : 


When I have come to know intimately 
one whose face I have thus explored, it has 
been instructive to compare the man as I 
have found him with the man I imagined 
him, to correct errors in interpretation and 
supplement deficiencies in observation. 


Accordingly the principal feature of 
the work is the fine series of illustra- 
tions, one hundred and seventeen in 
all, from busts, coins, or cameos, for 
the most part excellently reproduced, 
which —even without any letter-press 
—would give the book a permanent 
interest and value. The illustrations 
are thus not a mere embellishment, but 
an essential part of the work, the lan- 
tern-slides to which Mr. Baring-Gould 
proposes to act as interpreter. As the 
line of dignified figures, from Sulla to 
Seneca, from Julius to Nero, passes 
before his eye, the scholar may perhaps 
think of the ‘*‘ Hebdomades, sive de 
imaginibus,’?! of Varro, the’ earliest 
portrait-album known in the world; 
the most fascinating, probably, if we 
could but recover it, of all the lost 
works of antiquity. 

Now, on this use of classical por- 
traits, invaluable as it unquestionably 
is within certain Jimits, two fairly obvi- 
ous cautions will occur to most of those 
who have had to deal with ancient 
busts or coins. The first is that busts 
are but rarely attested by a certain con- 
temporary inscription, and therefore 
need rigorous verification and general 
acceptance before they can possibly be 
admitted not merely to supplement but 
to modify or upset definite written evi- 
dence. Like other witnesses, they 
need full cross-examination. © The 


1 Pliny, Hist. Nat., xxxv. 2,11; Cicero, ad Att., 
xvi. 11, 3. 
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other, which applies rather to the 
coins, is how far can these heads of the 
Cesars or other great personages be 
admitted as portraits at all? Realistic 
portraiture was neither understood nor 
attempted in the earlier heads of this 
series, some of which were not even 
struck in the lifetime of the person 
depicted, and in the cases of ladies 
especially, was probably thought a vul- 
garization until a later date than Nero. 

Of these cautions Mr. Baring-Gould 
is of course aware, but to neither of 
them does he seem to have given suffi- 
cient heed. Thus “the Ciceros in the 
Museums” are said to ‘stand or fall 
according as they agree with the in- 
scribed bust at Madrid.”? But the 
inscription on the Madrid bust is now 
found not to belong to the head, so 
that with it goes all certainty as to any 
existing likeness of Cicero. The bust 
of a Pontifex Maximus, apparently 
seventy years old at least, in the Museo 
Chiaramontino, has no ground for being 
regarded as of the great Dictator — 
who was murdered at fifty-five — be- 
yond a certain Roman type of face ; 
yet Mr. Baring-Gould merely says that 
“‘hard warfare and many cares had 
aged Cesar beyond his years,” a fact 
of which no evidence is even alleged. 
The Farnese ‘“ Agrippina Seduta,” at 
Naples, seems to be a woman of sixty, 
who has lost several of her teeth, and 


Bernouilli rejects the idea of its being, 


the portrait of a woman who was mur- 
dered at forty-four; but Mr. Baring- 
Gould, who is certainly not lacking in 
confidence in his own intuition, says, 
‘For my part, I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is the younger Agrip- 
pina.”? So, too, about the coins. Mr. 
Baring-Gould (i., p. 2) is aware of their 
grave defects as portraits, yet in nearly 
all cases they are taken as if they were 
safe starting-points for the attribution 
of busts. In the case of the Cesars, 
where the coins are very numerous, a 
certain amount of fixed agreement can 
be extracted by care, after all variations 
have been eliminated ; but in the coins 
of lesser men, and of ladies throughout, 
their use for determining a bust is very 
slight, and needs the greatest caution. 
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Still, when all drawbacks are admitted, 
this portion of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
work is the one which gives the most 
satisfaction, though his imagination as 
an interpreter is sometimes allowed to 
outrun his critical discretion. The 
great advantage of this power of de- 
ciding character by intuition is that 
it enables the interpreter to confirm 
or dismiss evidence without further 
trouble. Thus Mr. Baring-Gould not 
only transcribes Mommsen’s summing 
up of the character of Julius at full 
length, but it confirms it in a way at 
which that great historian would prob- 
ably stand aghast. For example, the 
general magnanimity of Ceesar may be 
taken as thoroughly established, with 
some marked exceptions in the case of 
revolted towns or tribes, where he 
probably held that prompt severity 
would mean least cruelty in the end. 
More than this, however, might have 
been ascertained at once, and without 
any trouble about evidence, since (i., 
p. 115) 

Cesar’s face had, when in repose, the 
sweet, sad, patient smile, the reserve of 
power in the lips, and that far-off look into 
the heavens as of one searching the unseen, 
and trusting in the Providence that reigned 
there. . . . One has but to took at the deli- 
cately formed lower portion of the face to 
see that in Cesar there was not only the 
}highest refinement of culture, but also a 
patience, a forbearance, a charity that 
would be sublime even in a Christian. 


So, too, with Cicero (i. 34), it is unnec- 
essary to read his voluminous works in 
order to find him out as the champion 
trimmer. We have only to look at the 
Madrid bust (now, unfortunately, as 
we have shown, discredited), and see a 
head 

much that of an English parson intellec- 
tually able, who is on the lookout for a 
deanery and is careful to avoid pronounced 
opinions —can tell a good story, preach a 
good sermon, likes to associate with titled 
persons, loves hf glass of port, but will 
preside at a tenfferance meeting. 

The vindication of Tiberius would have 
occurred much earlier if any one with 
this intuitional gift had merely noticed 





(i., p. 382), 
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in the galleries of Rome, of Naples, Flor- 
ence, Paris, the beautiful face of Tiberius, 
with that intellectual brow and sensitive 
mouth, looking pleadingly at the passer-by, 
as though seeking for some [one] who 
would unlock the secret of his story, and 
vindicate his much-aspersed memory. 

And it is needless to say that the 
** crazy ambition ”’ of Gaius, the ‘* puz- 
zle-headed bewilderment ”’ of Claudius, 
and the ‘‘acute mania” of Nero, are 
all triumphantly pointed out by Mr. 
Baring-Gould on their busts. So “ the 
tragedy of the Cesars ”’ ends in almost 
universal mania. 

The last drops of the united blood of 

Octavius, of Agrippa, and of Livia, were 
sopped up (sic) by the old ragged coverlet 
in Phaon’s villa. Intermarriage had led to 
the natural consequences. The germs of 
disease that might have been dissipated by 
the admixture of fresh and vigorous blood 
were accumulated in the Cesarean stock 
by consanguineous marriages, till all the 
members to the last perished, either as 
madmen, or as victims to the mad fears of 
their blood relatives and natural protectors. 
What three men of genius or ability had 
built up by their labor and self-control, 
three men in their madness or incapacity 
had cast down. . . . Herod had accepted 
the homage that was due to God alone, and 
was smitten with corruption. So also did 
Augustus accept divine honors; so, but 
with regret, once did Tiberius ; so frankly, 
defiantly did Caius and Nero, and so lan- 
guidly did Claudius. And the house that 
exalted itself to heaven was smitten down 
and extirpated to the last member (ii., p. 
255). 
Here we have indeed a theme that 
must have been fascinating to the im- 
agination of the author of ‘* Mehalah.” 
But it requires an easy acceptance or 
an easier rejection of our only author- 
ities, not according to their tested 
soundness, but simply according as 
they coincide with or contradict our 
preconceived tragedy. 

We, on the contrary, maintain that 
the one thing necessary for a sane un- 
derstanding of this apparently mad 
world, the early Roman Empire, is 
such an appreciation of the warping 
influences on the mind of Tacitus as to 
enable us to see, what the facts he 
relates would appear like when not re- 





fracted through this distorting medium. 
For Shakespeare has not more firmly 
fixed the popular idea of Richard Crook- 
back than Tacitus that of Tiberius and 
Nero. Without his overpowering force 
the stories of Suetonius and Dio would 
have been rightly regarded as for the 
most part worthless chroniques scanda- 
leuses, and the emperors would have 
been allowed to be human beings, of 
varying degrees of goodness or bad- 
ness, and not the impossible monsters 
whom the great writer makes to pass 
across his gloomy stage. There is an 
interesting passage, as of a keen ob- 
server, in Mme. de Staél’s_ works, 
quoted by M. Dubois-Guchan in the 
elaborate essay which we have in- 
cluded among the books named at the 
head of this article : — 


Il est remarquable qu’aucun historien, 

que Tacite lui-méme, ne nous dise pas par 
quels moyens, par quelle opinion, par quel 
ressort social les plus atroces et les plus 
stupides empereurs gouvernaient Rome 
sans rencontrer aucun obstacle méme pen- 
dant leur absence. . . . Que de questions 
philosophiques l’on pourrait faire aux meil- 
leurs historiens de lantiquité, dont ils 
n’ont pas résolu une seule !! 
If the people of Rome were really un- 
der a reign of terror during the early 
Empire, their conduct seems more than 
Oriental in its passivity. The prov- 
inces, at any rate, regarded themselves 
as having, on the contrary, just escaped 
from one, the grip of the avaricious 
and unstatesmanlike Senate. We pro- 
pose to devote the remainder of this 
article to tracing some of the causes, 
both in the case of Tacitus and others, 
which have combined to load with in- 
famy the memory of the earlier Ceesars, 
especially from Tiberius to Nero. 


There are two legitimate methods of 
writing history, the naif, or straight- 
forward method of the chronicler, and 
the reflective method of the philosoph- 
ical historian ; both are alike suscepti- 
ble of critical and of artistic treatment, 
and neither is entitled entirely to super- 
sede the other. 


1 De la Littérature dans ses rapports avec les 
Institutions Sociales, ch. vi. 
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In the former the main object from 
first to last is to give a narrative of 
events as they actually occurred. Crit- 
icism thus at once steps in to determine 
the probability, the sequence, and the 
details of the events to be narrated ; 
and it is often forgotten that it is just 
as necessary for contemporary or recent 
events as for the most legendary period 
of antiquity. For artistic treatment, as 
in painting, the one thing necessary is 
a right judgment of selection. The 
author must have a true eye for epoch- 
making persons and events. Of this 
class of history the best examples in 
the classics are the whole of Herodotus 
and the better parts of Livy, such as 
the narrative of the Second Punic War. 
At the other end of the scale comes 
the Byzantine chronicler, who gives a 
chronicle of events without any sense 
of proportion whatever, and for whom 
the loss of a province and the consecra- 
tion of a church are of equal impor- 
tance. In this class, both at its best 
and its worst, the centre around which 
the narrative tends to group itself is a 
personal one —the sequence is mainly 
a sequence of biographies. 

In the second of the types, on the 
other hand, the central object is an 
idea. The author takes some portion 
of history — by preference a detachable 
episode —and so relates it as to show 
that the sequence of events illustrates 
some leading principle. Of the second 
type Thucydides and Tacitus are the 
greatest examples, and both, unhap- 
pily, have come down to us in in- 
complete form, the one truncated, the 
other mutilated, and in neither have we 
the conclusion which presumably gath- 
ered the scattered threads together. 
In both cases, however, the plan is 
clearly traceable, though both authors, 
whether by instinct or by education, 
had far too great artistic sense to make 
the central idea a mere peg on which 
to hang the narrative. The gradual 
evolution of events is made to tell its 
own tale. Each has its place in the 
development of the drama; each adds 
some touch to its completeness. Every 
chapter of the “ Annals” is a scene 
from ‘“‘ The Tragedy of the Ceesars.”’ 
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We are not, perhaps, entitled to say 
that this motif was consciously present 
in so definite a shape to the mind of 
Tacitus ; still less that it would have 
been written for all to read. Even 
under Trajan or Hadrian it might have 
been dangerous openly to teach the 
doctrine that the principate carried a 
curse with it. Had the presentment 
of this teaching that he found in his- 
tory been his object instead of his clue, 
the fact that decora ingenia had already 
told of the reign of Augustus would 
hardly have deterred him from begin- 
ning at the beginning, with the over- 
throw of the res publica by Cesar. To 
him, exactly as to Lucan, the mporapyog 
dry, the irretrievable step of mad self- 
will, would have been the passage of 
the Rubicon, after which the attendant 
troop of Furies never left the house. 
The fate of Julius with his schemes 
unfinished, the secret misery of Augus- 
tus in his success, the agonizing self- 
torment of Tiberius, the blood-thirst of 
Gaius, and the contemptible helpless- 
ness of Claudius, form a climax of dis- 
aster which to a Roman must have 
seemed to culminate at last in the wan- 
ton. outrages of Nero. But, like Gib- 
bon, he is writing a history of the 
decline and fall of a Roman empire ; 
and as Gibbon begins with the acces- 
sion of Commodus, so Tacitus begins 
with that of Tiberius. 

Now it is obvious that in this second 
type of history the danger is extreme 
of the perspective becoming warped 
by the continual adaptation of facts to 
their dramatic presentation. When 
the author has a personal interest in 
the facts, this becomes almost inev- 
itable. Even in the case of an author 
with the impressive ‘ aloofness ’’ —to 
use a favorite word with George Eliot 
— of Thucydides, would it be possible, 
if we knew nothing of his history, to 
believe his sketch of Cleon as imper- 
sonal as that of Brasidas or Gylippus ? 
And Tacitus was under a strong bias 
against the imperial family, as such, 
which has hardly been sufficiently re- 
garded by any of his editors. The 
admission of this bias does not neces- 
sarily imply unscrupulous hostility, still 








‘ 
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less a deliberate falsification of facts. 
Editors of an author generally lean too 
much towards defence of their author 
as a personal possession, and scarcely 
distinguish as they should do between 
intentional unfairness and warped 
judgment. We may well admit that 
Tacitus meant to be, and probably 
thought that he was, a. sternly just 
historian. He claims to tell the truth 
‘¢without vindictiveness and without 
favor,’’? the grounds for which he per- 
suaded himself that he was keeping far 
removed from his mind. Mr. Fur- 
neaux justly says,? that 

the very excellences of his book are also 
noted as its defects. It is not in the bare 
facts, which are rarely known to be erro- 
neous and not often suspected of being so; 
but in the artistic treatment of the facts, 
the brilliant coloring, the effective con- 
trasts [we might add, the dark hints of 
what he cannot quite bring himself to 
state], above all, in the subtle interpreta- 
tion of motives, that the injustice is mostly 
conceived to lurk. 


This special danger to an artistic histo- 
rian—and Tacitus is undoubtedly an 
artist of the very first rank —is well 
brought out in a criticism of Gibbon by 
the late Mr. Cotter Morison. He says: 


The historian who is also an artist is ex- 
posed to a particular drawback from which 
his brethren in other fields are exempt. 
The mere lapse of time destroys the value 
and even the fidelity of his pictures. In 
other arts correct coloring and outline 
remain correct, and, if they are combined 
with imaginative power, age rather en- 
hances than diminishes their worth. But 
the historian lives under another law. 
His reproduction of a past age, however 
full and true it may appear to his contem- 
poraries, appears less and less true to his 
successors. The way in which he saw 
things ceases to be satisfactory ; we may 
admit his accuracy, but we add a qualifica- 
tion referring to the time when he wrote, 
the point of view that he occupied. And 
we feel that what was accurate for him 
is no longer accurate for us... . The 
renovation and transformation constantly 
needed in historic work depend on the 
ever-moving standpoint from which the 
past is regarded, so that society in looking 


1 Ann, i, 1, 2 Vol, i., p. 25. 
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back on its previous history never sees it 
for long together at quite the same angle, 
—never sees, we may say, quite the same 
thing.® 

Now the actual feeling of Tacitus, 
Lucan, and those whom they faithfully 
represent is difficult for a modern fully 
to realize, but the main lines of the 
sentiment which made it impossible for 
either to judge the actions of a Julius 
Cesar with any approach to impartial- 
ity may be indicated. An_ Italian 
would be the last person in the world 
to give an impartial survey wherever 
his sympathies were strongly enlisted 
on one side; and the sympathies of 
Tacitus and Lucan were bound up with 
the old aristocracy from causes which 
in all modern warfare have either been 
modified or have altogether ceased to 
operate. These are summed up with 
much clearness by M. Dubois-Guchan 
(i., p. 425) :— 


Les Césars ne sont parvenus jusqu’& nous 
que chargés de beaucoup de haines. Ils 
ont éprouvé la haine généreuse puisée dans 
les beaux souvenirs de l’antique Rome dont 
ils semblent avoir étouffé la liberté toute 
vive ; la haine des patriciens dont ils furent 
les ennemis comme ceux-ci l’étaient des 
Césars et de la vraie liberté ; la haine des 
philosophes et des rhéteurs dont l’orgueil 
et lindépendance individuelle résistent & 
toute discipline et trouvent qu’on ne leur 
permet pas tout; la haine des chrétiens, 
nos péres, qu’ils persécutérent et qui n’ont 
pu voir en eux que des ennemis ; la haine 
de l’univers réagissant contre la domination 
romaine dont les empereurs furent la plus 
haute et la derniére expression ; enfin cette 
haine, vague mais profonde, qui éclét de 
Yantipathie de deux civilisations. C’est 
cette coalition d’inimitiés qui a sévi contre 
les Césars et les a calomnié auprés de la 
postérité. 


To put it more shortly, the devotion to 
a vanishing ideal was partly political, 
partly religious. 

In the first place, patriotism, as it 
was understood: by a Roman, is dead. 
A truer and a nobler feeling has indeed 
occupied part of its place, but it cannot 
burn with the same narrow intensity. 
The large size of our countries, and the 
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actual vastness of our modern empires, 
would by themselves tend to produce 
this. Buta still more powerful dissol- 
vent has been the spread of a religion 
in which there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, Barbarian nor Scythian. The 
cosmopolitanism of Christianity has 
overthrown the ancient idea of patri- 
olism. To Tacitus and those who 
thought —or rather felt—with him, 
Rome was not a geographical expres- 
sion, but a constitutional idea. It was 
the old Res publica which had con- 
quered the world, and this could not 
be embodied in any single line, but in 
the equal Senate. 

Again, this enthusiasm took not 
merely a political, but a genuinely reli- 
gious aspect. The cosmopolitan na- 
ture of Cesarism was an_ impious 
abomination, as that of Christianity 
was only explicable by a hatred of all 
mankind. It is not for mere melodra- 
matic reasons that Lucan makes Cex- 
sar confronted at night on the bank of 
the Rubicon by a mighty form in 
agony :— 


Ingens visa duci patrie trepidantis imago, 

Clara per obscuram vultu mestissima noc- 
tem, 

Turrigero canos effundens vertice crines, 

Cesarie lacera, nudisque adstare lacertis.1 


The invasion, whatever else could be 
said about it, was in the strictest sense 
a parricidium, and its merited punish- 
ment was the terrible sack that held 
for companions the cock and the ser- 
pent and the ape. 

Such being the mental attitude of 
Tacitus, and of all who under the Ce- 
sars sighed for the lost ‘*‘ Republic,”’ it 
is clear that all their actions would be 
viewed through an exceptionally strong 
distorting medium, and that, if any 
accusations against them are to carry 
much weight, they need to be capable 
of distinct proof and to be supported by 
adequate evidence. But the contrary 
is the case. The terrible portraits 
drawn of Tiberius and Nero, and, as 
far as we can judge, that of Gaius also 
——even the darker shades on that of 
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Claudius, when he is not made a mere 
stage buffoon—depend almost wholly 
for their horrors on cither hints or 
charges of monstrous licentiousness 
and inhuman cruelty. But it so hap- 
pens that these two are precisely of the 
class of acts that need most proof, and 
are least susceptible of it. This fact in 
itself would make any cautious histo- 
rian very slow to accept the terrible 
indictment of the Cesars wherever the 
bounds of probability were outstepped. 
Let us grant that possibly it is not 
oulstepped in the case of lads like 
Gaius and Nero, suddenly raised from 
a perilous life of repression to the en- 
joyment of practically absolute power. 
But the case of Tiberius is wholly dif- 
ferent. Here we have to divide a life 
into distinct periods, as is done in the 
celebrated summary of Tacitus, — egre- 
gium vita famaque, etc.,—and each of 
them we shall find to be not merely 
different from, but contradictory to, 
some other. Till he was thirty-six he 
lived a life against which no vice what- 
ever is even hinted, and this while 
every movement of his was conspicu- 
ous. The one marked difference from 
most Romans of his age is that he was 
deeply attached to his young wife, 
Vipsania. From thirty-six to forty- 
three on the contrary he lived in abso- 
lute seclusion, upon which his life at 
once became a study in the successful 
concealment of immorality, there not 
being the slightest occasion for this 
concealment. From forty-four to 
sixty-nine he again emerged into the 
full blaze of daylight, first as the prob- 
able or recognized heir to the princi- 
pate, and afterwards as emperor, upon 
which his life again became and re- 
mained as spotless —in this respect at 
least —as before. When nearly sev- 
enty, he again went into the strictest 
retirement, upon which the remarkable 
phenomenon of Rhodes is at once re- 
newed in larger form at Capree. A 
man of nearly seventy, of naturally 
delicate health, which had been 


2 It is instructive to notice how the gossip of i. 4, 
“ ditferebant nihil aliud quam secretas lubidines 
meditatum,” becomes the definite statement of 
iv. 57, ‘* Rhodi recondere voluptates insuerat.” 
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strengthened by strict dieting and reg- 
ularity of life, suddenly breaks out into 
unheard-of forms of debauchery, at 
which the most corrupt society that 
ever existed since Sodom and Gomor- 
rah stood in stupefied amazement, and 
then continues this career for nine 
years, with health probably and mental 
vigor certainly unimpaired! Really 
Professor Beesly seems justified in his 
reference to the family doctor? for the 
extravagance of such a theory, even if 
it were supported by strong evidence. 
What are we to say then to the same 
theory when it is admittedly given only 
as the current rumor of a society in a 
state of transition, in which the ancient 
foundations of social and domestic life 
seemed to have been broken’ up ? 
Tacitus brings not a tittle of evidence 
forward. He does indeed allege that 
certain words of infamy, suchas sellarit 
and spintriw, then came into currency. 
On this Mr. Furneaux, with less than 
his usual judgment, remarks that * it is 
to be borne in mind, in estimating the 
force of this charge against Tiberius, 
that these vile words not only originate 
at this time, but appear to be confined 
to it.” Surely it does not need a very 
able counsel for the defence to point 
out that this may be perfectly true, and 
yet have nothing whatever to do with 
Tiberius. What the current jests were 
likely to be, even without intentional 
ill-nature, we may best realize from 
the way that Catullus before and Mar- 
tial afterwards treated both their friends 
and their enemies. The extraordinary 
license of such charges — of which what 
Tacitus said of the charge of majestas 
is true, tum omnium accusationum com- 
plementum erat—is good evidence for 
proving a far lower moral standard 
than has ever existed in any Teutonic 
race, but almost -nullifies them as 
against any individual. The principle 
openly avowed by Cicero, and probably 
followed by most Roman orators or 
writers of invective, was that if plenty 
of mud were thrown some was sure to 
stick. Scruples about the veracity of 
such charges would not be so much 


1 Tiberius, p. 146. 
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ridiculed as unintelligible. On this 
point we may quote the words of Pro- 
fessor Froude :?— 


Charges of this kind have the particular 
advantage that, even when disproved or 
shown to be manifestly absurd, they leave 
a stain behind them. Careless equally of 
probability and of decency, the leaders of 
the Senate sacrificed without scruple the 
reputation of their own relatives if only 
they could make Cesar odious... . It 
would be idle to affect a belief that Cesar 
was particularly virtuous. He was a man 
of the world, living in an age as corrupt as 
has ever been known. It would be equally 
idle to assume that all the ink-blots thrown 
upon him were certainly deserved, because 
we find them in books which we call 
classical. Proof deserving to be called 
proof there is none, and the only real evi- 
dence is the town-talk of a society which 
feared and hated Cesar, and was glad of 
every pretext to injure him when alive or 
to discredit him after his death. 


We may conclude therefore that the 
charges of extraordinary and monstrous 
licentiousness against all the emperors 
are entirely wanting in any sort of 
proof, and that, as against Tiberius in 
particular, they involve such a revolu- 
tion of character as has never been 
even remotely paralleled. Mr. Baring- 
Gould sees plainly that only one ex- 
planation is possible, if the stories of 
Tacitus and Suetonius be accepted, and 
that is, that Tiberius was deranged. 
The explanation he would seem to be 
under every temptation to accept, as 
completing his theory of the * tragedy,” 
is that of madness, but in the case of 
Tiberius alone he has devoted himself 
to traversing the evidence, which he 
thereupon finds to be almost wholly 
worthless. Surely the conclusion is ob- 
vious, that if the evidence against the 
other emperors were similarly exam- 
ined, it would likewise tend to melt 
away. But then with it the theory of 
hereditary mania would melt away also. 
The case of Gaius is an exception, 
because here the violent attack of 
epilepsy, and the consequent mental 
derangement, are directly attested by 
Tacitus, Seneca, and Suetonius, who 
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are not herein victims of a preconceived 
theory. In his case therefore alone, 
the monstrous acts with which he, like 
the other emperors, is charged, have 
an antecedent probability instead of the 
reverse. The complete change in his 
character after the violent illness in the 
first year of his reign, and especially the 
sudden craze for insisting on his own 
divinity, seem to mark the actual turn- 
ing-point at which the latent mania was 
developed. It is further confirmed by 
the fact that the cruelties with which 
he is charged are not secret acts of dev- 
ilish malice, such as were alleged in the 
case of Tiberius, but a literal thirst for 
blood. The story of his fondling Ce- 
sonia’s neck, and telling her he was 
thinking how it would be hacked if he 
gave the word, points strongly in this 
direction, and so too does the delight of 
Gaius at the actual effusion of blood in 
the gladiatorial shows. The exhibition 
of the day before his assassination was 
a triumph of realism ; Mnester, in the 
**Laureolus,” having to pour real 
blood from his mouth instead of the 
colored water of the stage. 

The charge of abnormal cruelty, 
against Tiberius at any rate, rests on 
the same suspect evidence as that of 
licentiousness, and also needs similar 
antecedent cautions. The standard of 
cruelty in the imperial age was not that 
of modern times, and the standard of 
an Italian is not that of a Teutonic 
race. The possibility of even a legend 
of a Northern Torre della fame may be 
doubted. This consideration should 
perhaps be borne in mind in the case 
of Nero or Claudius, but in the case of 
Tiberius it does not apply. The pic- 
ture of his reign drawn by Tacitus is 
that of an unending procession of vic- 
tims on the way to the dungeon, to 
mect the ordinary form of execution by 
strangling, or, if they pleased, antici- 
pating it by any form of death at their 
own choice. Now a good many execu- 
tions undoubtedly took place in the 
reign of Tiberius as in every other 
reign. Every government must main- 
tain its own existence or perish. In 
any stage of transition, whether the 
government be mild or cruel, plots are 
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certain to be formed, and if not strongly 
suppressed they will succeed. In the 
reign of Elizabeth plots were incessant. 
Every great Roman Catholic house was 
a possible, and frequently an actual 
centre for plots to place Philip on the 
throne of England. This is admitted 
by Canon Bellesheim in his life of Car- 
dinal Allen, and yet he inveighs against 
the cruelty of Elizabeth in searching 
out and punishing these plots. He is 
but taking a leaf out of the book of 
Tacitus. The government of the Cex- 
sars was the government de jure as well 
as de facto, and every plot against it 
was high treason. The system of dela- 
tion, which Tacitus skilfully tries to 
represent as an invention and pecul- 
iarity of Tiberius, is a necessary ac- 
companiment, in some form, of all 
government whatever, and existed un- 
der Elizabeth —to recur to the parallel 
—as much as under Tiberius. Un- 
der a settled government the system 
reaches its minimum; in a stage of 
transition, where revolution is proba- 
ble, its maximum. The extension of 
the system of delation is a proof of 
uneasiness, not of vindictiveness. The 
peculiarity at Rome was the encour- 
agement given, not by Tiberius, but by 
long existing law, to accusation, in 
awarding a large proportion of the 
goods of any person condemned. 

But in the case of Tiberius no such 
modifications of judgment on apparent 
over-severily need to be pleaded at all. 
His interference is wholly on the side 
of lenity. The summary of cases of 
state trials and executions under Tibe- 
rius given by Mr. Baring-Gould in his 
appendix is instructive and somewhat 
startling reading. He gives the num- 
ber of cases in the twenty-three years 
as one hundred and seventeen, some of 
these being of the same person twice 
accused, Of these only seven or eight 
were in the emperor’s court, the rest 
being before the Senate. In every one 
of these cases where Tacitus shows 
any interference of the emperor, it was 
on the side of mercy. In many it was 
to modify an immoderate sentence ; in 
some to object to the fact of prosecu- 
tion at all; in one, that of Clutorius 
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Priscus, to establish the wholesome 
rule of ten days’ interval between con- 
demnation and sentence, in order to 
prevent a similar miscarriage of justice 
for the future. The record of few 
sovereigns would stand the test of ex- 
amination as well as this. 

But besides this direct evidence for 
the character of the emperor, such in- 
cidental facts about the retirement at 
Capree .as appear from the indirect 
statements always tend to refute, or at 
least to make improbable, the occur- 
rence of such horrors as Suetonius 
gloats over and Tacitus grimly hints at. 
The companions that Tiberius took 
with him are precisely such as an old 
man withdrawing from the cares of 
state would naturally surround himself 
with. Besides his prime minister, Se- 
janus, whose presence was official, 
they were his young relations: his 
grandson Gemellus, then nine years 
old, his nephew Gaius, his niece Li- 
villa, and her daughter Julia. Is it 
conceivable that he would have sur- 
rounded himself with his young rela- 
tions had Caprese been what it was 
fabled. to be? Mr. Furneaux rather 
strangely remarks that the characters 
of two of his companions, the future 
emperors Gaius and Vitellius, are be- 
yond rehabilitation. But he forgets to 
add that they were both mere lads 
when the emperor took them with him. 
Suetonius says that Gaius used to slip 
out for his debaucheries, but had to 
wear a wig and long cloak for fear of 
his uncle. Philo, on the contrary, at- 
tributes the illness of Gaius in the first 
year of his reign to the reaction of im- 
moderate indulgence after the simple 
and wholesome life he had been forced to 
lead at Capree. Poor Tiberius Gemel- 
lus, when he was ordered to commit 
suicide, did not know how to sct about 
it, ‘* never having seen any one put to 
death.”” How, as Mr. Baring-Gould 
asks, is this to be reconciled with the 
fables of Caprew ? One of the stories 
is rather ingeniously shown to be a sort 
of folk-myth. . Dio tells a curious anec- 


dote of a glass-blower who let a glass 
vessel be broken to pieces, and then 
made it whole again by squeezing the 
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edges, whereupon he was ordered off 
to execution with appropriate torments. 
But the origin of the story is traced to 
the suppression of a new manufacture 
of ductile glass, which was done on 
a petition from the manufacturers in 
bronze pleading that it would ruin their 
trade. There is no part of the mon- 
strous legend that will bear the least 
cross-examination. 

Lastly, —and this is a most impor- 
tant point, — we are able not merely to 
show the contradictions or impossibil- 
ities of the accepted fables, but also to 
trace the probable cause of their origin, 
heyond the general hatred of the em- 
perors already touched on, especially in 
the two cases where the legend has 
reached its wildest developments, those 
of Tiberius and Nero. 

In the case of Tiberius it is certain 
that the supply is largely drawn from a 
poisoned well—the memoirs of Agrip- 
pina. Though Tacitus only acknowl- 
edges the obligation in one place, her 
hand is plainly visible in many others. 
Ample material for the attacks of scan- 
dal was given by the trial of libellous 
offences against the emperor before the 
Senate. It is obvious that Tiberius 
would have been far happier if he had 
been less thin-skinned, but a Southern 
or Celtic differs from a Northern or 
Teutonic race in nothing more than in 
this; and even in Germany we have 
seen in recent years that the law of 
majestas is by no means a dead letter, 
It is curious, however, that it does not 
seem to have struck historians, ancient 
or modern, that if the emperor had 
been the irresponsible autocrat that he 
is generally represented, both trials 
and executions for personal offences 
would almost necessarily have been in 
camera. 

Such fragments as we possess of 
Tacitus’s judgment about Gaius do not 
suggest any special injustice done to 
him, since there can be little doubt 
that, at least after the illness of his first 
year, he was as mad as Mr. Baring- 
Gould believes all of the Julian and 
Claudian lines to have been. Nor does 
he display any violent malignily against 
Claudius beyond a somewhat carping 
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and contemptuous method of handling, 
in which treatment—strange to say 
— Tacitus is rather outdone by Mr. 
Baring-Gould, who piles up incongru- 
ously his spiteful epithets. But the 
subject of the presentation is much 
wider and more obscure, and presents 
points of analogy to that of Tiberius, 
which would seem to suggest that a 
thorough revision of the facts might in 
his case also produce a reversal of a 
long-standing verdict. For here, too, 
we can distinguish after close scrutiny 
both a reason for Tacitus’s exceptional 
bitterness, and also a reason for suspi- 
cion of the evidence. 

The exciting cause in Nero, it seems 
plain, was not the enormous catalogue 
of monstrous crimes charged against 
him, if he ever committed most of 
them, but his violation of the deepest- 
rooted Roman sentiment. Sentiment, 
after all, is the strongest motive power 
in the world, and an unjustifiable use 
of the Tullianum and the Gemonian 
stairs did not revolt Rome half so much 
as the sight of the representative of 
Roman power publicly fiddling or sing- 
ing Greek music. ‘* Non possum ferre, 
Quirites Grecam urbem,” exclaimed 
Juvenal, and the words are exactly 
chosen; it was more than a Roman 
could stand. Some curious side-lights 
might be thrown on this. Cicero in 
his defence of Murena, after carelessly 
repelling such charges as one would 
now expect, turns with emotion to the 
alleged atrocious crime of dancing, 
which would need overwhelming proof 
before it could be believed. “ For it 
may be laid down as a rule,’’ he says, 
*¢ that nobody dances when he is sober, 
unless, of course, he happens to be 
mad,’? —a piece of evidence of which 
we make Mr. Baring-Gould a present 
for his next edition. The passage 
where this really passionate feeling is 
most plainly evinced is the reply of the 
tribune, Subrius Flavus, when asked 
by the emperor how he came to violate 
his oath. ‘* None of your soldiers was 
more faithful to you,” he answered, 
**s0 long as you deserved to be loved. 
I began to hate you when I found 
you to be a murderer, a chariot-driver, 
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an actor, and an incendiary.”"! Even 
the two crimes that thus curiously. 
divide the two outrages appear to be 
an insertion by Tacitus, for the speech 
in Dio? puts it much more simply and 
naturally : “I can't be the slave of a 
chariot-driver or a harp-player.’”? To 
the Roman nobles and their party who 
hated the Empire the reign of Nero 
probably appeared to be the last step in 
the climax, not for the reasons we 
should naturally have concluded, but 
because in it Rome first appeared to be 
publicly dragged in the dust. The 
passion for ‘* Grecizing,’”? which Juve- 
nal resents in the line quoted above, 
received its chief impulse under Nero, 
and the Roman spirit has avenged it- 
self upon him. There is no need, 
however, to ** whitewash ”’ the charac- 
ter of Nero himself. He appears to 
have been a youth of some ability, 
carefully trained into a prig by Seneca 
and Burrus and a mother of very 
domineering character. Now a prig 
suddenly invested with vague and 
enormous powers, in the midst of a 
thoroughly demoralized society, is not 
likely to turn out either a noble or an 
amiable character. He will be sure to 
do a good deal that is ridiculous, a 
good deal that is startling. But that 
is no reason why he should be cred- 
ited with impossible enormities, such 
as Nero is. It is amazing that the 
absurd belief in his having set fire to 
the city, for instance, could have sur- 
vived a knowledge of the simple fact 
that he was at Antium when it oc- 
curred, 

Another distorting medium through 
which Nero was seen in later times 
arose from his conflict with Christian- 
ity. M. Hochert, indeed, in his studies 
on the Neronian persecution, goes fur- 
ther, and believes this to be the source 
instead of the medium of distortion ; 
treating the whole passage in the “* An- 
nals,”’ the correspondence of Pliny and 
Trajan, the passage about the Chris- 
tians in Suetonius, and the puzzling 
words impulsore Chresto in his life of 
Claudius, as Christian interpolations. 
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This is mere extravagance, and even 
overshoots its own mark. But it has 
just this much of basis, that the Chris- 
tian view of Nero was the contrary of 
the popular one, while it naturally fell 
in with the malignant attacks of the 
senatorial party. In the early days of 
Christianity the Empire and the Church 
were regarded as natural antagonisms. 
Tertullian thought it would be an im- 
possibility for an emperor to be a Chris- 
tian. By what we may, perhaps, call 
an application of the law of polarity, 
the evolution of the conceptions which 
are centred in the person of our Lord 
tended to produce their antithesis in 
an Antichrist ; and these being identi- 
fied with the Roman Empire, were soon 
personified in that emperor with whom 
the Church first came into conflict. 
Napoleon thought that the goodness of 
the institution outweighed with the 
people the crimes of the actual em- 
peror.! This is true, but it is not the 
whole truth. A monarch whose grave 
the people long continued to decorate 
with flowers, and respect to whose 
memory was the best passport for years 
to popular favor, may well have been 
weak and vicious, but cannot possibly 
have been the incarnation of all atroc- 
ity. The whole history of the Cesars 
down to Constantine, and that of Nero 
above all, has been largely colored by 
the extent to which it has been seen 
through the fiery medium of the Apoca- 


lypse. 


Here then we must take our leave of 
Mr. Baring-Gould, to whose work, with 
all its defects, we are indebted for 
much that is both interesting and sug- 
gestive reading. We fully admit that 
the ordinary view of the early Empire 
is a sort of Walpurgisnacht, in which 
the reader is inclined to doubt whether 
he is mad or those of whom he reads. 
But the explanation of insanity, care- 
lessly thrown out by De Quincey, and 
taken up more elaborately by Mr. Ba- 
ring-Gould, is one of those easy expla- 
nations which really explain nothing. 
We have suggested that the truer 


1 Lettre & M. de Narbonne; Villemain, Souve- 
nirs Contemporains, i. 252. 
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course to take would have been to trav- 
erse the whole of the evidence care- 
fully, from first to last, as has been 
done in the case of Tiberius, and we 
have roughly indicated the lines on 
which such a sifting of the evidence 
might proceed. The result in each 
case, we are confident, would be to dis- 
play, under the thick coats of paint 
with which they are overlaid, the linea- 
ments not of a spotless paragon of 
virtue, but of a human being with im- 
pulses both of good and evil, placed in 
a position of extreme temptation, in- 
stead of a monster of incongruous 
crimes. For, in spite of all the infamy 
that has been heaped upon the names 
of the early emperors, the fact stands 
firm that the revolution of Ceesar was a 
blessing to the world in general; and 
the idea of Melito, recorded by Euse- 
bius, that the Church and the Empire 
were born together, proved to be epoch- 
miking, since it again brought into 
harmony with visible facts the belief 
in God’s continual providence for man- 
kind. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE SILENT POOLS. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

THE woman and the girl stood a few 
paces apart and looked at one another ; 
in Ursula Dale’s eyes there was only 
wonder, in the woman’s was some- 
thing that was akin to hatred. Sir 
Rudolph Leith looked at Ursula, and it 
was to her, after a minute’s pause, that 
he spoke. 

‘*T have sometimes thought of tell- 
ing you my story,”’ he said ; ‘+ lately it 
seemed to me that a time might come 
when I might be able to tell it to you 
without reserve. The time has come 
now — not as I thought it would come ; 
but surely. Will you listen? I am in 
perplexity ; you shall tell me what to 
do.” 

He paused ; Ursula Dale, the won- 
der deepening in her eyes, bowed her 
-head, and he went on speaking. 

“Last, night I told you that I had 
seen aghost. It was a true warning ; 
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the reality, the ghost in the flesh stands 
there.” 

The wonder died out of Ursula’s 
eyes ; something harder, keener, took 
its place ; her breath came faster. 

“Twelve years ago,’ Sir Rudolph 
went on, “‘ my last year at Oxford, I 
went to read during the long vacation 
at a little out-of-the-way village in Sus- 
sex. I had rooms in a farmhouse ; the 
farmer’s niece had come from the 
neighboring market town to stay with 
him ; she was there all the time that I 
was there ; I fell in love with her; I 
married her.”’ 

He paused a moment; the two 
women stood perfectly still; Ursula 
Dale looked at him steadily ; Bertha 
Leith looked on the ground. 

‘‘The marriage did not take place till 
after I had finally come down from 
Oxford. After it we went abroad, and 
we lived abroad together for two years, 
At the end of that time we separated. 
The woman standing there is my wife ; 
ask her if it was my fault.”’ 

He did not look at the woman as he 
spoke, nor when he had ceased speak- 
ing. Ursula Dale looked at her ; but 
the woman, taking no notice of Ursula, 
fixed her eyes on the half-averted face 
of her husband, and gave her answer 
to him. 

*“*T don’t blame you,’’ she said ; “I 
never blamed you ; I always said you 
couldn’t be expected to put up with 
me. There’s women bears with drunken 
husbands, but you can’t look for it ina 
man to put up with a drunken woman.”’ 

Then suddenly she turned to Ursula, 
and her words came pouring forth, 
rapidly, eagerly, while her clasping 
hands worked nervously, and her eyes 
grew bright. 

“T was a drunkard,” she said. 
‘* He’s brought you in here, seemingly, 
to let you know he’s got a wife and the 
kind of one she is ; and it doesn’t mat- 
ter — you may as well hear the shame- 
fulness of it as not; I don’t care. I 
was a drunkard, the daughter of a 
drunkard, and the granddaughter. My 
‘mother died of drink and my grand- 
father ; it was born in me, running 
through me with my blood, as sure as 
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some is born kings and others is born 
beggars. But I didn’t know it; I 
didn’t know how my mother had died, 
and my father had brought me up tee- 
total ; I hadn’t never tasted drink till 
after I was married.’’ She stopped, 
drew a gasping breath, and went on 
again. ‘‘It was when my baby was 
born ; I had always been sort of deli- 
cate, and the doctor said I must have 
drink to help me to nurse it ; and I did 
what he said. It didn’t do the child 
much good; it died, poor little mite, 
after a week or two. I’m glad it died ; 
it’s the only comfort I have to look 
back to, though I cry after it still some- 
times. Itdied ; as for me,I only know 
I wish I’d died too ; I do wish it.”’ 

The woman’s voice faltered ; Sir Ru- 
dolph still stood half turned away from 
her. Ursula looked at her steadily, 
but the hard look had gone from Ur- 
sula’s eyes, and her face was troubled. 
Neither of the listeners spoke; the 
woman went on. 

** You don’t know what it is, miss,’’ 
she said, ‘‘oh, you don’t know what it 
is. You’ve been born a lady, and 
you’ve been brought up safe, and you 
don’t know what the strength of it can 
be. I don’t know what it’s like to 
them that takes to it through trouble, 
or through leading bad lives, or through 
falling into it gradual ; but when it’s 
born in you, the strength of it’s a 
devil’s strength. You don’t seem to 
care for anything in this world when 
the longing’s on you; you don’t seem 
to think of anything or stop at anything 
or feel anything ; nothing but just the 
craving to get drink. You may strive 
against it, and it’s stronger than striv- 
ing; you may love somebody with all 
your heart, and it’s stronger than lov- 
ing; you may pray to God against it, 
and it’s stronger than praying. I tell 
you I’ve seen women in the streets, 
and there’s many of them about the 
part I’ve lived in that’s lost all shame, 
that’s lost all modesty, that’s been like 
beasts and not women ; and I’ve looked 
at them shuddering, and hated myself 
and them ; and the next time the long- 
ing’s come on me, I’ve gone and done 
as bad or worse.”’ 
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The woman was almost panting in 
her excitement. She drove her teeth 
into her lip, and went on more quietly : 

‘It didn’t come so bad, not at first, 
not all at once. I went on taking it 
more and more, bit by bit, and by and 
by I began to take it without anybody 
knowing ; but I didn’t know how I'd 
got used to it, I didn’t know how strong 
it was till it was stronger than me. I 
strove against it, I did strive ; and I’d 
keep right sometimes for weeks to- 
gether; but it was always no use in the 
end, it was always the same thing over 
again, and at last he said he couldn’t 
do with me no longer. I didu’t blame 
him ; I don’t blame him now. I know 
what a drunken woman’s like, and I 
don’t blame him.” 

‘“*T did what I could,”’ said Sir Ru- 
dolph in a low voice. His eyes sought 
Ursula’s. ‘I tried everything. I 
bore with it till I could bear it no 
longer.”’ 

‘He behaved honorable,’”’ said Ber- 
tha. ‘*He was ready to make me an 
allowance and let me live for nothing 
like a lady. But I didn’t want it. 
When we got back to England and I 
found he couldn’t put up with me no 
longer I run away and hid myself, and 
then I went from bad to worse till I 
nearly died. I was in the Infirmary a 
long time, and I’ve been in prison 
many atime. The police got to know 
me well, and they was hard on me. I 
was always violent when I was like 
that.” 

She paused a moment, but Sir Ru- 
dolph and Ursula were both silent, and 
presently she went on speaking. 

“I'd keep straight sometimes for 
weeks. I’ve done it for as much as 
two months, but I’d always give way 
in the end. I'd get a place, perhaps, 
or I'd go out working by the day. I 
was always able to turn my hand to 
anything, but it never lasted; and 
sometimes I’ve been in the streets all 
night for want of the price of a lodging. 
The doctor said I was bound to kill 
myself if I went on with drinking, and 
I minded what he said when I was 
sober ; and I didn’t care for that, no 
more than anything else, when the fit 
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was on me. And so it went on —till a 
year ago.”’ 

“And then?” It was Ursula who 
spoke as the woman paused again. 

“And then I heard that he —my 
husband — was looking for me, and it 
come on me with a sort of shock. I 
couldn’t think why he should want to 
know anything about me—unless it 
was that he had a sort of hankering 
after me —as I had after him.”? The 
woman’s voice had sunk very low; it 
ceased altogether for a moment, then 
went on, slow and faltering. 

“There were times when I didn’t 
care for him nor anything — times 
when I forgot him altogether ; but in 
between there’d be days when I’d long 
after him with a sort of sore longing ; 
and I thought — perhaps — he might be 
the same as me.”’ 

Still silence in the room. Sir Ru- 
dolph, turned away from his wife, 
looked steadily at the winter scene out- 
side. 

‘Tt wasn’t so, I know now, and I 
don’t blame him. I see now it was 
different for me. But because of that, 
I thought I’d have another try, and I 
did, and I kept on ; and it’s a year ago 
and I haven’t broke out since then. I 
didu’t think till I’d started to come 
here as how it might be that the reason 
of him inquiring about me might be 
that he wanted to find out if I was 
dead, so as he might marry another 
woman ; I didn’t think of it till the 
houses was all behind me and I was 
alone on the road ; and then it came to 
me sudden. At first I was minded to 
turn back, and then I was minded all 
the more to go on.”’ 

Bertha Leith paused again. For a 
moment her eyes met the eyes of Ur- 
sula Dale; then were dropped once 
more. 

“*T didn’t know what a fine place it 
was he lived in, and I began to be 
frightened when they told me in the 
villages along the road what a rich man 
he was, and how it was a wonder he 
didn’t take a wife; and I knew then 
he hadn’t said nothing about me. And 
after I got here and saw where he lived 
and heard the people talk, I knew it’d 
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be no good. I’ve got into common 
ways of speaking; I never had quite 
lady’s ways, but he taught me how to 
act and speak, and I could have learned 
it if it hadn’t been for the drink ; but 
I’ve forgot it all now —all he taught 
me, and I’ve got the ways of speaking 
of the people I’ve lived with. I see it 
now, and I’ve come now, just to let 
him know I was alive, for his own 
sake. But when I began—when I 
struggled against the drink, and all 
through the dreadful months and the 
torments I’ve gone through, what I 
meant to do was to come and tell him 
as how I hadn’t broke out for a year, 
and to ask him if he’d give me another 
try.”’ 

The woman’s voice ceased again. 
For some time it had been the only 
sound in the room ; and now for a little 
while the silence was quite unbroken. 
At last Sir Rudolph spoke. His voice 
was husky ; there was a sort of appeal 
in his eyes as he turned them from the 
window to Ursula’s face. 

‘*'You have seen my wife,” he said ; 
*““you have heard her story. Years 
ago, when I loved her, she spoiled my 
life ; now, when I had hoped to shut 
that spoiled life away from me, she 
comes back and asks me to take it up 
again. I had no right to bring you 
here and make you listen to what we 
had each to say ; I have no right to 
ask you to be judge between us; yet I 
ask you. Tell me, for I am ata loss ; 
tell me, and I will abide by what you 
say ; tell me what I am to do.”’ 

Ursula was quite pale; there was a 
strained, somewhat hard look on her 
young face. Yet her voice was clear 
and almost soft as, with eyes looking 
straight into Sir Rudolph’s eyes, she 
answered him. 

“You must give her another try,” 
she said; and then she walked out of 
the room. 


CHAPTER IX. 
WHEN the sound of Ursula’s foot- 
steps crossing the hall had died away, 
Sir Rudolph turned and looked at last 
at the woman before him. 
**You shall have your try,’’ he said. 
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‘¢ When will you begin ? The house is 
full of guests just now ; I don’t know 
whether you would wish to take your 
place at once, or whether you would 
rather wait till they have gone.” 

His voice was as calm as his face ; 
in neither was there any trace of 
unkindness or discourtesy; yet the 
woman winced as she looked at and 
listened to him. 

‘“* Ah, Rudolph,” she said, *‘do you 
really hate me so much? Is it too late 
for me to try and mend ?” 

“« They say nothing is ever too late,” 
answered Sir Rudolph, in the same 
emotionless tone as before ; ‘‘ and you 
are my wife; I am bound to help 
you.”’ 

“If I was to go back,’’ the woman 
went on, almost as though she had not 
heard what he said, ‘‘ I should go back 
to the drink.”’ 

*‘ Tt is decided that you are not to go 
back.”’ 

** And that would mean that I should 
soon be dead; the doctor said so, and 
I feel it in myself.” 

‘¢ You will get better here.”’ 

‘And then you would be free to 
marry that girl.” 

The woman turned and looked at 
herself in the mirror over the mantel- 
piece, and burst into aloud laugh. “I 
don’t wonder you wanted to find out I 
was dead,’’ she said. ‘‘She’s a trifle 
better looking than me, sure enough.”’ 
She laughed again. ‘It’d have been 
a joke, wouldn’t it, if I hadn’t of 
turned up till after the wedding ? ” 

“You are to stay here,” said Sir 
Rudolph with sudden anger, ‘‘and I 
shall acknowledge you as my wife ; but 
you must never dare to say things like 
that.” 

‘¢T meant no harm,” the woman said 
in her former timid voice. 

‘* Have you any money ?”’ 

‘¢ A few shillings ; enough to pay for 
my lodgings here.”’ 

Sir Rudolph went over to a bureau, 
unlocked it, and took out a ten-pound 
note ; he crossed the room again, and 
held out the note to his wife. 

‘¢You had better take the train to 
Hillgate,’’ he said ; “itis not very far 
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from here, and it is a large enough 
town for you to be unnoticed. Take 
rooms at the George Hotel and buy 
such things as you require. In two 
days I will come for you, and bring you 
back here as my wife. This will do to 
go on with.” 

Bertha Leith said nothing, nor did 
she take the note from his hand ; she 
only looked at him, with a pleading, 
half-frightened look. 

‘It is the best plan I can think of 
for you,” he said ; ‘for myself I do 
not care. But the servants will won- 
der less and respect you more, if you 
come with boxes ; you will not be rec- 
ognized as the same woman who came 
here to-day.”’ 

He still held the note out towards 
her ; she shrank back. 

‘Don’t give me money,” she said, 
‘or at least, not so much; give me 
only just enough to take me to 
Where was it you said I was to go? ” 

‘* Hillgate —if the plan suits you.”’ 

“To take me to Hillgate. I don’t 
want money; I couldn’t do with it. 
You don’t know — but if I was there, 
in a town, with all that money, and 
knowing I could get— what I wanted, 
I can’t say —but it’s a hard thing to 
get the better of, is drink ; and I don’t 
want, I don’t want to go back; and 
least of all with your money.” 

For a moment Sir Rudolph hesitated, 
and a curious expression passed over 
his face ; then he put the note into his 
pocket. 

‘“‘How much shall I give you?” he 
asked. 

‘¢ There’s the train, and I must have 
a little when I get there; a sover- 
eign.” 

Sir Rudolph gave her the money. 

‘“‘I’d better be going,’’ she said, and 
moved a few steps towards the door ; 
but suddenly she turned and came 
close to her husband. 

‘What right had you,” she said, ‘‘ to 
make love to that girl, not knowing 
whether I was dead or alive ?” 

‘‘T have never spoken a single word 
of love to her.” 

‘But you love her, and it’s a sin ; 
the Bible says so ; it’s as much a sin as 
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drink, You’ve done wrong to me as 
well as me to you.”’ 

** You are right; and I have sinned 
very grievously against you.” 

“Tt’s true then ?”’ 

** It’s quite true ; I love her with all 
my strength.” Sir Rudolph spoke with 
pitiless intensity ; the woman’s eyes 
grew fierce. 

“T hate her,’? she said, “If it 
wasn’t for that, I might have gone 
away and left you in peace. I’m not 
fit to live in this grand house, and I 
shouldn’t ever get used to the ways of 
it; but I can’t, I can’t. I can’t go and 
leave you and her to be glad I’m gone ; 
I’ll take my place and be mistress here, 
because I hate her.”’ 

‘“*Hate me; she has done you no 
harm.”’ 

*¢ She loves you.”’ 

**She doesn’t love me.” It was Sir 
Rudolph’s turn to lose his self-com- 
mand ; there was aring of pain in his 
voice as he spoke. 

‘*She does love you. 
I don’t know ? ” 

Sir Rudolph did not answer for a 
minute ; he passed his hand over his 
face ; he did not look at his wife when 
he spoke. 

**Go now,” he said. ‘In two days 
I will come and fetch you.”’ 

Bertha Leith passed quietly out of 
the room ; and Sir Rudolph, when he 
was quite sure that he was alone, sat 
down and hid his face in his hands. 


Do you think 


CHAPTER X. 

BERTHA LEITH crossed the large 
hall and found herself outside in the 
garden without having met anybody ; 
and, mechanically, she took her way 
back to the woods where on the previ- 
ous evening she had wandered wet and 
helpless, Then she had been a tres- 


| passer, a tramp, with no right to de- 


viate from the public path; now she 
was mistress of the woods and of all 
the fields and park land that lay within 
the fences of Aldenfold House, The 
thought did not define itself in her 
mind, yet was dimly there ; not in a 
form of pride or joy or comfort, but in 
mockery ; telling her that her gain was 
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only further loss, and her success worse 
than failure. Stung to a pitch of wild 
excitement, she walked at first, uncon- 
scious of the effort of walking; but 
when she had gone a little way, she 
began to find it strangely difficult to 
keep moving ; a sick, faint feeling that 
had overpowered her when she had 
first tried to get up that morning came 
over her again; her limbs seemed to 
be made of lead ; her head swam. She 
struggled on, catching at the trees as 
she passed; but at last the effort of 
moving, of standing even, became too 
much for her ; she sank down upon the 
frozen ground, and leaned her head 
against the trunk of a tree. She closed 
her eyes; she was half unconscious ; 
she did not hear footsteps that came 
nearer and nearer, that paused sud- 
denly and ceased ; it was only when 
warm hands touched her hands, and a 
voice spoke again, that at last she 
opened her eyes. ‘ Are you ill ?”’ said 
the voice ; ‘‘are you ill ?”’ but she did 
not understand the words, she only 
heard the sound of the voice, dimly, as 
though it had been a long way off. It 
seemed nearer when she opened her 
eyes ; and a face was very near her 
own face —the face of Ursula Dale. 

The sight of it startled Bertha into 
sudden consciousness ; she sat upright 
and said : — 

‘* Why have you come here? Don’t 
you know that I hate you ?”’ 

‘¢- You have no cause to hate me.”’ 

‘¢'You mean because you took my 
part, because you told him he ought to 
give me another try.”’ 

‘¢T mean because I never meant to 
do you any harm.”’ 

‘‘ But you did harm me; you did; 
it’s along of you that it’s no good ; if it 
hadn’t of been for you But Pll 
stay, [’ll have my rights, ’ll——” 

The head sank back; the eyes 
closed ; a moaning cry of pain came 
from the woman’s lips. 

‘¢'You are ill,’? said Ursula; ‘‘ I will 
go for help.” 

She rose to her feet and stood irreso- 
lute ; she hesitated to leave the woman 
alone ; and yet, unaided, she could not 
help her. She took off the fur-lined 
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cloak she wore, and kneeling down 
again, spread it over the prostrate fig- 
ure. She was about to rise, when once 
more the woman opened her eyes. 

“It’s along of you,” she said ; ‘ be- 
cause he loves you.”’ 

A rush of color swept over the girl’s 
face. ‘*I didn’t know,”’ she said in a 
low voice. 

**'You didn’t know?” Bertha gave 
a feeble, mocking laugh. ‘‘ You’ll tell 
me next, perhaps, you didn’t know you 
was in love with him ?” 

Ursula did not answer. The color 
had gone from her face now ; her lips 
were compressed. 

‘*Can you deny it?” Bertha went 
on ; her voice rose high and quavering. 
‘¢Can you deny as you love him ?”’ 

The downcast eyes were raised and 
looked steadily into the mocking ones 
before them. 

‘“*No.”? Then, as the jeering laugh 
broke out again, the girl went on stead- 
ily, though her voice trembled a little : 
“It was not my fault ; I did not know 
it till to-day ; and I did not know — of 
you.” 

‘But now that you know?” The 
mockery on the haggard face had given 
place to something that was almost 
triumph. ‘* You are ashamed ?” 

Ursula’s eyes dropped. ‘* Yes, I am 
ashamed.”’ 

“1’m glad,” said the woman. “I’m 
glad, because of all I’ve had to suf- 
fer,” 

Then the girl’s voice, that had been 
low and subdued hitherto, rose strong 
and full. 

** Do you think you are the only one 
to suffer ?”’ 

But Bertha did not answer ; her face 
had grown paler, her eyes were half 
closed. Ursula rose to her feet, and 
ran quickly towards the house. 


CHAPTER XI. 

In the dining-room of Aldenfold 
House luncheon was going on. Sir 
Rudolph Leith had come in rather 
late ; he looked tired, and after apolo- 
gizing to his guests for his tardy ap- 
pearance, he hardly spoke. But his 
silence was unnoticed ; everybody else 
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was in good spirits, and there was no 
lack of talking. 

‘*Has anybody seen Ursula this 
morning ?”’ asked Mrs. Dale in a mo- 
mentary pause in the conversation. 
“I’ve seen nothing of her since break- 
fast ; and I can’t think where she can 
have gone to.”’ 

**T saw her,’ said Sir Rudolph. 
believe she — she went out.”’ 

**Oh, I know she went out; I was 
wondering where she went to.” 

Just then the dining-room door 
opened, and Ursula came in ; her face 
was aglow, and she was panting after 
her run through the keen air. 

“Sir Rudolph,” she said, ‘the 
woman that was here this morning — 
she’s ill—in the woods.”’ 

Sir Rudolph rose and crossed the 
room to where she stood. ‘What is 
it?” he said. ‘Do you know what is 
the matter ? ” 

“No; but she’s very ill, I’m sure; 
she’s not able to move, and she’s un- 
conscious, or almost unconscious.”’ 

Sir Rudolph turned to the butler. 

** Craddock, tell Mrs. Bunce to get a 
bedroom ready at once.”’ 

“One of the servants’ rooms, I sup- 
pose, Sir Rudolph ?” 

**No, one of the best rooms. Fetch 
my brandy flask; it’s full; and come 
with me.” Sir Rudolph turned and 
faced his guests, ‘You will all ex- 
cuse me, I’m sure. Mrs. Dale, you 
will see that your daughter has a good 
lunch ; she looks tired; she wants 
looking after.”’ 

He left the room, and the talking, in- 
terrupted for a few minutes, went on 
again as briskly as ever; a great deal 
of it now consisted of questions ad- 
dressed to Ursula. 

** Who is she, Ursula?” ‘ Where 
did you find her?” “ What is the 
matter with her?’’ ‘* What sort of a 
woman is she?” ‘Does she seem 
like a lady or a common woman ?”’ 
** How did you know it was the same 
one that came to see Sir Rudolph this 
morning ?”? Those and many other 
questions of the kind poured down 
upon the girl from all quarters, as, 
seated by her mother’s side, she divided 
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a cutlet into many little pieces without 
putting one of them into her mouth. 
When there was a pause she looked up 
and said : — 

*“*T believe she came to see Sir Ru- 
dolph on business. I happened to go 
into the library while she was there, 
and that was how I recognized her 
when I saw her in the wood. I don’t 
know what is the matter with her, but 
she seemed very ill. Captain Shaen, 
will you please pass me the mus- 
tard ?”” 

‘* Mustard with mutton cutlet, Miss 
Dale ?”? 

“ Why not?” said Ursula, who had 
no idea what she was supposed to be 
eating. 

‘¢ Because it shows a depraved palate. 
It’s as bad —in its way —as a craving 
for drink.”’ 

“Oh no!’ Ursula spoke in quick 
horror ; then, recollecting herself, she 
tried to laugh. ‘* Comparisons —did 
you never learn manners from a copy- 
book, Captain Shaen ?”’ 

‘‘ But, Miss Dale,” said an elderly 
lady with beak-like nose, “is the —the 
person a lady ?” 

**T don’t know.”’ 

‘* But Sir Rudolph said she was to 
have one of the best rooms; I heard 
him say so.” 

‘“‘Then I suppose she must be.” 
There was a touch of sarcasm in Ur- 
sula’s voice, but her questioner did not 
notice it; she seemed to be entirely 
satistied with the logic contained in the 
remark. 

‘Yes, I suppose she must be,’’ she 
repeated. ‘Dear me! what a sad 
thing ! ”’ 

At this point Mrs. Dale rose from 
the table, and the party broke up into 
ones and twos and threes. Ursula 
went into the morning-room, which was 
generally deserted in the afternoon, 
and taking a book, sat down before the 
fire. Once Miss Kinglake came in, 
and asked her if she would not go out, 
saying that she and several others 
were going to walk to a pond at a little 
distance, on the chance of finding the 
ice strong enough for skating; but 
Ursula excused herself on the plea that 
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she had had a tiring morning. After 
that nobody came into the room till it 
was nearly tea-time. It was dark 
then ; a cold whiteness showed through 
the windows ; inside, the fire threw a 
warm, dim, unsteady light on the walls 
and the furniture, and on Ursula as 
she leaned back in her chair. She sat 
very still ; her hands were folded over 
her book ; she was looking into that 
strange world, strange, horrible, unreal 
even, as it seems when seen for the 
first time— the world of reality ; in 
which suffering is a thing to be not 
read or heard or talked about, but a 
living truth ; and being defied, maketh 
for bitterness ; or ignored, for selfish- 
ness ; or accepted, for wisdom. Ur- 
sula’s mood just then was one chiefly of 
defiance ; she felt —naturally enough, 
for she was only twenty —that it was 
all very well that there should be 
trouble in the world, but that it had 
no right to come to her ; and she could 
hardly believe that she could not, by 
some effort of will, force things to be as 
they had been, and not as they were. 

The door opened and Sir Rudolph 
Leith came in. He did not see Ursula 
at first ; but she half rose as he came 
towards her, and he stopped when he 
perceived that he was not alone in the 
room. 

‘¢ Who is it? ”’ he said. 

“It is 1— Ursula.”’ 

Sir Rudolph came and stood on the 
hearthrug, with his back to the fire. 
He did not speak, and Ursula waited 
till the silence grew oppressive ; but at 
last she ventured to ask a question. 

* How is she ?”’ 

"Very ill.” 

Sir Rudolph waited a minute, and 
then went on speaking. 

‘The doctor has just gone; it is a 
sort of fever-inflammation—from ex- 
posure to cold.”? He paused again, and 
when he next spoke his voice trembled. 
‘“‘He hardly thinks she can get over 
it.” 

A little cry came from Ursula’s lips ; 
she knew that, half consciously, she 
had been wishing that Bertha was 
dead, and the knowledge made the 
idea of her death seem horrible. 
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**Oh, I hope she will,’’ she said ; ‘I 
hope she will.” 

Sir Rudolph was silent. 

** Don’t you hope so?” Ursula went 
on; then, as the silence still contin- 
ued, ‘* You hope so, Sir Rudolph ?” 

**No, I can’t hope it.”’? The words 
were deliberately spoken, and slowly, 
as though they forced their way out 
painfully from the speaker’s heart. ‘*T 
would give all I have,”’ he went on, ‘if 
it would save her life; if it were a 
choice between her life and mine, I 
would give my own; but I cannot —I 
cannot say I want her to live.” 

“‘T want her to,’? said Ursula; “I 
want it, really, strongly.” 

She rose and began to walk about the 
darkened room, in and out amongst the 
gleams of firelight and the shadows. 
‘“*T want her to,’’? she repeated, ‘and 
you must want it too, in the same way 
that I want it.”’ 

The sight of Sir Rudolph’s suffering, 
the sound in his voice, had wakened 
in her a sudden courage, a sense of 
strength, a consciousness of possibilities 
in life and in herself, as new as it was 
dim, and as stimulating as it was sure. 
She went and stood before the silent 
figure on the hearthrug, and she spoke, 
plainly, quickly, confidently, words that 
came from some part of herself that 
had been hidden from her till now. 

‘¢-You must want it,’ she said, ‘* you 
must strive with your whole heart to 
want it, because you are a man, and 
strong. You said just now that if it 
were a question of her life and yours, 
you would give your own; and you 
must give it—by living, and by bear- 
ing what you may have to bear, for 
her and for yourself, with the strength 
that should, and must, be in you. 
Since I have known you, I have looked 
up to you—always ; I must be able to 
look up to you still. For my sake then, 
as well as for your own, you must 
want, as well as do, the right; but for 
your own sake most.”’ 

She stood before him for a minute 
after she had finished speaking, then, 
as he did not answer, she moved away 
to the door; her hand was on the 
handle when he spoke. 
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‘Ursula ! ” 
It was as though he called to her; 

she hesitated because of something in 

his voice that made her tremble ; then 
she went back to him. 

He waited a minute before speaking, 
but when he spoke she ceased to be 
afraid, for his voice was firm again, 
and free from all trace of feeling. 

** You are right,’”’ he said. ‘I thank 
you.”’ 

Outside came the tramp of many 
feet, and the sound of voices and laugh- 
ter; and past the window went a dim 
troop of people hurrying back to tea. 

‘Miss Dale,” said Sir Rudolph, 
‘‘none of these people know that she 
is my wife. Is it better to tell them, 
or not? ”’ 

‘*T had meant her to go away,” Sir 
Rudolph went on, as Ursula stood 
thinking, “‘and to go and bring her 
home. It would have caused less talk 
and scandal where talk and scandal 
are sure to be; it would have been 
less difficult for her than if she had 
stayed on, after coming as she did; 
but now P 

‘* Now it will be the best way still. 
If she recovers, she can go away, and 
you can follow her; very few of the 
servants will have seen her, and those 
you can part with ; and after some time 
you can bring her back.”’ 

‘* Tf she recovers ; but if not ?”’ 

“Tf not? We cannot tell yet; it is 
better to wait.” 

‘*T must send all these people away,”’ 
said Sir Rudolph presently. 

*¢Yes,”? said Ursula. ‘ And in the 
mean time,’’ she added, ‘ they will be 
wondering why we have not come to 
tea.”’ 

She crossed the room to the door 
again, and Sir Rudolph followed her. 
She did not see him alone again ; she 
hardly spoke to him, except to bid him 
good-bye ; for the next morning, at Sir 
Rudolph’s request, the party was 
broken up, and all the guests left Al- 
denfold House. 





CHAPTER XII. 
Ir was very silent at Aldenfold 
House. It seemed at first as if the 
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frost that bound the outside world had 
found its way within and frozen into 
stillness the life and laughter that had 
filled the spacious rooms and _ flitted 
through the passages ; and that if the 
icy hand could be removed, the laugh- 
ter and the life must break forth again, 
and flow on carelessly as before ; but 
as the days went by, Sir Rudolph be- 
gan to feel that the sudden pause in 
his life was a reality, and to know that 
he was alone, and that Ursula was truly 
gone. 

A week went by, a week of sus- 
pense ; and then the doctor told Sir 
Rudolph that the woman he had so 
kindly taken into his house would live. 

*¢ With care,’’ said the doctor, ‘* with 
great care ; she has not much constitu- 
tion left, but with care she will pull 
through now.”’ 

‘*She shall have every care,’’ an- 
swered Sir Rudolph. 

‘¢ My dear sir,”’ said the doctor in an 
access of enthusiasm, ‘it is a great 
pity there are not more men like you in 
the world.”’ 

“Tt is a great thing to have had 
money left you,”’ said Sir Rudolph. 

When the doctor had gone, Sir Ru- 
dolph sent a maid up to his wife’s room 
with a message to the nurse that he 
would like to speak to her if she could 
leave her patient for a minute. He 
followed the maid up-stairs, and waited 
in the passage till the nurse came out. 

**T hear your patient is better.”’ 

‘‘Yes, Sir Rudolph ; we shall save 
her now.’’ 

**Ts she conscious ?”’ 

** Yes, but very weak.”’ 

‘*When she is stronger, when you 
think she is able to bear some excite- 
ment, will you ask her if she would 
like to see me? I’ll come at any 
time.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, Sir Rudolph. It won’t be for 
a day or two yet though.” 

Another week went by before Sir 
Rudolph entered Bertha’s room. She 
was propped up in bed; her face 
looked very pinched and thin; her 
voice was feeble. 

Sir Rudolph sent the nurse away, 
telling her he would call her if she 
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were wanted; then he went to the 
bedside and looked down into the big, 
hollow eyes of the sick woman. 

“You are better,’’ he said; ‘ you 
will get well now.” 

“Yes, I couldn’t help it ; you should 
7a’ left me in the woods.”’ 

‘*T did not want you to die.” 

** You’re not sorry then ?” 

6 No.”? 

‘‘But you said I was to stop here ? 
You said I was to be mistress of the 
house ?”’ A hollow chuckling sound 
that should have been a laugh came 
from Bertha’s lips. ‘‘A house like 
this! Why the sheets alone is worth 
asix months’ lodging. But you said 
you’d give me another try? If I’d’a’ 
died you’d have been free of your 
promise.’ 

*¢ You shall have your try.”? Sir Ru- 
dolph paused, and added with some- 
thing of an effort, ‘‘ And I will help 
you.”’ 

“Help me? You? I should have 
thought you’d have been better pleased 
if I’d ’a’ gone back to the old ways. 
Why should you help me ?” 

The woman’s eyes were half expect- 
ant, half incredulous; her thin face 
quivered. But Sir Rudolph did not see 
the face ; his eyes were cast down ; 
when he answered her he spoke me- 
chanically, as though repeating words 
he had learned by heart. 

‘“‘ Because I am a man, and should 
be strong. I will bear what there may 
be to bear, for you and for myself, your 
part as well as my own so far as I can, 
because of the strength that should be 
in me.”’ 

The woman waited in silence a min- 
ule before she said, very softly and 
with hesitation, ‘‘ Not because — of 
what I told you I fancied — when 
I first began to strive against the 
drink ?”’ 


Sir Rudolph’s thoughts had wan- 
dered ; he recalled them quickly. 
‘¢ What was it?” he asked. ‘I for- 


get.”’ 

“‘T fancied it might be — because of 
a sort of a hankering, because there 
was a little love left —that you wanted 
to find me.”’ 
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His eyes answered her, and she read 
the answer plainly. 

“It was a silly thought,” she said ; 
she tried to laugh again, but the laugh 
would not come. 

“IT will try to remember that I 
loved you once,’ said Sir Rudolph ; 
then almost impatiently the words 
broke from him, ‘‘ What more can I 
do ?”’ 

**Nothing more.’”? The 
voice was almost soothing. 
can’t do nothing more.”’ 

She closed her eyes and lay quite 
still for a minute or two. When she 
opened them again Sir Rudolph had 
drawn a chair to the bedside and was 
sitting down, his face turned away 
from her. 

** Is she here still?’ asked Bertha. 

“Who?” 

*¢ That girl ; you know the one.”’ 

“cc No.’’ 

** She’s gone away ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

There was another silence. Then 
Bertha said, half aloud: ‘* She said, or 
I dreamed it when I was raving, as 
how she’d suffered too. It seems all 
suffering — all the way round.”’ 

“I’m glad I come,” she went on 
after a minute; “I’m glad I come 
and let you know I was alive. You 
wouldn’t have liked, if you’d brought 
her to shame, thinking I was dead.”’ 

Sir Rudolph did not answer, and, 
after a pause, Bertha said: ‘ I’m tired 
now; I’d rather you’d go away and 
send the nurse to me.” 

Sir Rudolph went back to his library, 
and it seemed to him that his man’s 
strength that Ursula had spoken of was 
a very feeble thing. 


woman’s 
** You 


CHAPTER XIII. 

As the days went by Bertha grew 
stronger, and by and by Sir Rudolph 
told her the plans he had made for her. 
When she was able to travel she was 
to go to Dover and remain there for 
a week; and he would join her and 
take her abroad for six months before 
bringing her back to Aldenfold. She 
listened in silence, and when he had 
finished speaking she still said nothing. 
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“Does the plan suit you?” asked 
Sir Rudolph, after a pause. ‘ Will it 
do?” 

“6 Ttll do.” 

Bertha was silent again, and Sir Ru- 
dolph, after waiting a little while, rose 
and left the room. 

Bertha was silting by the window, 
looking out. The frost had gone now ; 
the sky was troubled; in the dead, 
grey world outside only the wind was 
alive. The spirit of the landscape was 
in Bertha’s heart ; the bare loneliness 
of it was within her ; and the loneliness 
was stirred, was forbidden the peace 
of apathy by something that swept 
through it as the wind swept through 
the trees. 

‘** He’s better than other men,’ she 
muttered. ‘*He’s behaved honorable 
all through — from first to last ; but I 
come too late.”’ 

She had been so weak hitherto that 
although she knew, and in a manner 
understood, what had happened and 
was about to happen, she had not been 
strong enough to think about it, to 
realize her actual circumstances, to 
feel, even, very acutely. Now she 
began to know really, and to feel and 
to think. 


It was the evening before the day 
fixed for Bertha’s departure for Dover. 
She was alone in her room; it was 
nine o’clock ; she sat before the fire, 
bent forward, her chin resting on her 
hands, her elbows on her knees. She 
saw much misery in the glowing coals, 
much degradation, much weariness ; 
and beyond them a_ blackness — of 
death, and a brightness — of love. The 
two stood side by side, and the one 
could not be without the other; and 
the still woman, sitting alone, knew 
that one of them belonged to her. 

When the clock struck half past nine 
she rose and went over toa table and 
wrote a letter. She wrote slowly and 
laboriously ; it took her nearly half an 
hour to set down the few words that 
made up the letter. When she had fin- 
ished it she stood for full five minutes 
in the middle of the room, her hands 
tightly clasped, her worn face deadly 
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pale, her eyes filled with the sort of 
agony that looks forth from the eyes of 
an animal when death is upon it. 

“I must,”’ she said at last, ‘I must. 
I couldn’t ever do it else.”’ 

She moved across the room and rang 
the bell, and stood leaning against the 
wall. Presently there came a knock at 
the door. 

*¢ Come in.”? 

A housemaid entered. 

** Did you ring ?” 

“Yes.’’ With an effort Bertha raised 
herself and stood upright. “I rang. 
I wanted »» She came a few steps 
forward and stood by a chair, grasping 
its back firmly with both her hands. 
**T am not so well ; I am ill — faint.” 

She paused again ; her breathing was 
labored, her face was very pale. 

**T will go for Mrs. Bunce,” said the 
housemaid. ‘Indeed, you don’t look 
well.”’ 

‘*No, no; I don’t want her. 
nothing much. Ivt’ll go off; it’s only 
faintness.”” The faltering voice grew 
suddenly firm and strong. ‘I rang to 
ask you to get me a drop of brandy.”’ 

*¢ Certainly ; I'll go for it at once.” 

The housemaid left the room, and 
Bertha remained motionless. She was 
still holding on to the chair when the 
young woman returned. 

*¢ Shall I pour you out some ? ”? 

‘*No, no; just put it on the table. 
Leave it.” 

**You’re sure you’ll be all right ? 
You don’t look hardly fit to be left.” 

“Tm all right ; Vl ring again if ’m 
bad. I'd rather be left now.” 

The housemaid lingered a little. 
Bertha had moved a few steps and sat 
down in the chair. 

“‘P’d rather be left,” she repeated, 
without looking up, and then she heard 
the door close and knew that she was 
alone. She sat on for a minute or two, 
her eyes on the fire again, looking into 
the wretchedness she had seen there 
before, and at the shadow and the 
brightness, side by side. The shadow 
was blacker now. She did not look at 
it long, but rose and went over to the 
door and locked it. Then she walked, 
with slow steps, to the table on which 
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stood the decanter of brandy. She 
took out the stopper, and the smell of 
the spirit came out towards her, and 
her face flushed. She hesitated only 
for a moment. She filled the wine- 
glass, raised it to her lips, and drained 
it. Her eyes were very eager then, 
her face was changed. Again she filled 
the glass and emptied it, and once 
again she filled it. Then, as she was 
about to lift it with her trembling hand, 
her eyes fell on the letter she had writ- 
ten. The sight of it made her pause. 
She looked from it to the glass in her 
hand, and back again to the letter ; she 
raised the glass a little way ; then sud- 
denly, with an oath, she flung it to the 
ground, and it lay shattered on the 
floor. She did not look to see where 
it had fallen; quickly, tremulously, 
eagerly, she seized the decanter and 
emptied the contents on the carpet. 
The room was filled with the odor of 
brandy ; the smell was torture to the 
woman ; as she stood, gasping, quiv- 
ering, drawing it in with every breath 
she drew, as she knelt on the floor and 
stretched her arms out over the spirit 
as it sank away from her, she would 
have given her soul for one glass — one 
taste of it. But it was too late; she 
knew it was too late; in a way, in the 
midst of the agony of her longing, she 
was glad it was too late. After a time, 
slowly —still on her knees —she crept 
back towards the fire ; crouching be- 
side it she muttered words, again and 
again the same. 

“T done it,’”? she said; ‘‘I done it. 
I couldn’t have gone back else.”’ 

The time went on; the fire burned 
low ; the woman still crouched down, 
rocking herself to and fro. She suf- 
fered horribly from the wild craving 
that had awakened once more within 
her, a craving that was strong enough 
to hide for the time that black shadow 
that had been so distinct a little while 
since, that was almost strong enough 
to cloud out of sight the brightness 
that edged the shadow. Almost, yet 
not altogether; dimly in her anguish 
she saw it still, the purpose at which 
she aimed, the end towards which she 
groped by a path so dark and miser- 
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able ; and still, when she saw it, strug- 
gied to see it, she knew that the bright- 
ness was not for her. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

WHEN the fire was nearly out, and 
the house was quite still, Bertha rose 
and moved about the room. She put 
on her bonnet and shawl; then she 
unlocked a drawer in the dressing- 
table. In it were several five-pound 
notes and some gold pieces; a sov- 
ereign, wrapped in a piece of paper, 
lay a little apart from the rest of the 
money. It was the sovereign Sir Ru- 
dolph had given her in the library. 
She put it in her pocket and re-locked 
the drawer, leaving the rest of the 
money untouched. 

She opened the door of her room 
softly, and stole along the passage and 
down the staircase. She moved slowly 
and cautiously, groping her way. In 
the hall, when at last she reached it, 
there was a faint glimmer of light ; 
some remnants of the fire still burned 
and glowed in the grate, with little 
shooting flames that darted up now and 
again. By their feeble, fitful light, the 
woman, with her fevered, confused 
brain, found her way to the outer ves- 
tibule, and then, groping, to the front 
door. She turned the key, and found 
the heavy bar and lifted it, and in an- 
other minute she was outside in the 
garden, and the door of Aldenfold 
House was closed behind her. 

The night was dark ; the moon was 
in the sky, but thick clouds veiled its 
light; the atmosphere was heavy, in 
spite of the uneasy wind. Bertha went 
softly, fearful of the sound of her foot- 
steps on the gravel ; softly and slowly 
till she was at some distance from the 
house ; then quickly down the drive 
towards the road. At first the wind, 
coming in cool gusts against her face, 
refreshed and soothed her, but soon 
the air began to act upon the spirit she 
had taken, and the strength of it in- 
creased. As she hurried on she grew 
more confused and excited ; her pur- 
pose became dim and feeble, then was 
hidden altogether. The torment that 
had been subdued for a time by the 
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necessity of concentrating her con- 
sciousness on noiseless movement, and 
afterwards by the strong, cool breeze, 
revived and increased, and soon every 
hope, and wish, and aim that had ani- 
mated her when she had planned her 
flight was lost, ignored, forgotten, in 
the one mad, overwhelming desire for 
drink. She pressed on eagerly, desper- 
ately. The inn in the village might’ be 
open yet; it was always late in clos- 
ing on Thursday —market-day in the 
neighboring town; she might reach it 
before it closed; and to reach it, to 
satisfy the craving that tormented her, 
was the one hope and longing of which 
she was now conscious. 

At last she was at the end of the 
drive ; at last she had reached the gate 
leading out into the road. In the dis- 
tance she could see a light gleaming. 
It came from a window in the Chime 
of Bells, and the wind bore to her 
faintly sounds of shouting and laugh- 
ter. The gate she had laid her hand 
on was the gate she had clung to on 
the night of her arrival at Aldenfold. 
Then, as now, the craving was upon 
her; then, as now, it had seemed 
stronger than anything else that was in 
or about her. Then she had resisted, 
tried to resist; now—— For a mo- 
ment the recollection of that evening 
was vivid ; for a moment it seemed to 
her that she was back in that time 
again, and almost she expected to hear 
the voice that had startled and sobdered 
her. She paused, trembling. The 
voice did not speak, but the power of 
it had spoken; standing by the gate, 
through the mists that clouded her 
mind, through the desire that tortured 
her, the woman saw her purpose again. 
She clung to the gate with all her 
might ; she twined her arms about its 


bars; she sank, still clinging and 
clutching, down, kneeling, on the 
ground. 


“QO Lord Jesus Christ,” she cried ; 
‘oh, good Lord Jesus, save me from it 
so long as I’m here, so long as I’m 
near him, just till I get where he can’t 
know about it. Let me get away, if it 
must come ; let me get away, far off.” 

Clinging, struggling, the minutes 
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went by ; she dared not loose her hold 
on the bars; she dared not rise to her 
feet. But at last a coldness stole over 
her and a faintness; the wet earth, 
merciful, had chilled and sobered her, 
and the weakness of her body made 
itself felt ; sick and trembling she stood 
up and leaned against the gate. The 
distant light had vanished now, and 
the wind brought to her only the sound 
of iisownsighing. Theinn was closed ; 
the woman knew she had conquered 
for the time. Yet she would not pass 
the gate; she turned and made her 
way through the woods ; she would go 
to the Silent Pools, and out past the 
Blatherwicks’ cottage on to the road 
lower down. 

Through the woods Bertha groped 
her way. It was dark in amongst the 
trees, and the path was narrow ; but it 
was well worn, and every now and 
again the moon showed faintly through 
the clouds and helped her. But it 
seemed a long way to the Pools. She 
had not been out since her illness, and 
as her excitement died away she be- 
came very weary. From time to time 
it seemed as if she could go no further ; 
but her purpose was strong in her now, 
and she labored on. At last she reached 
the space where the trees gave way 
and stood round the Silent Pools, and 
then she paused and leaned against a 
tree-trunk, looking at the still, dark 
water. The moon shone dimly on the 
Pools through the frayed edge of a 
cloud; the sough of the wind came 
moaning to them through the woods ; 
the branches of the trees tossed them- 
selves backwards and forwards over 
their silent depths. But no ripple 
stirred them; dark and _ inscrutable 
they drank in the moon’s faint beams, 
and let the sad wind come whispering 
to their borders ; but gave no answer 
back to the sky, or the wind, or the 
bowing trees. As the woman leaned 
against the tree, the quiet darkness of 
the water that had repelled her at first 
began to attract her; there was a fas- 
cination in the silence that seemed 
concentrated in the depths of the Pools ; 
as she stood and looked, she saw before 
her a shorter way than the way she 
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had meant to go. She hesitated, and 
the attraction grew stronger; she 
moved a step forward and hesitated 
again ; and another step, and kneeled 
down on the pathway and bent over 
the water’s edge. But she drew back 
shuddering, and stood upright again. 
‘* No, no,” she said, **it wouldn’t ever 
do; and there’d be so much talk and 
wondering. It’d be as bad almost as if 
I was to ’a’ stayed. I must do as I 
meant to.”’ 

She walked a few steps away, but 
she was very weary ; the need of rest 
was imperative, overwhelming. An 
hour or two hence, would be time 
enough, she thought vaguely, to go on 
to reach a station not very distant, and 
catch a train that would take her far 
away. An hour or two hence, or an 
hour, or half an hour at least. Just 
now she could not go on; she must 
rest, she must sleep for a little while. 
The thick, black clouds had smothered 
the moon again; it was quite dark. 
The woman, feeling with her arms, 
found a space where she could stretch 
her limbs, and lay down to sleep on the 
edge of the Silent Pools. 


CHAPTER XV. 

As the night went on the wind grew 
fierce ; from sobbing iis voice rose 
to a cry; and wailing through the 
woods it came and beat against the 
Blatherwicks’ cottage, with a sound in 
it like the sound of a human voice. It 
roused Mrs. Blatherwick from sleep 
and she sat up in bed, confused and 
startled. 

‘* Blather * she began ; and then 
the wind beat once more against the 
window and whistled in the chimney ; 
and Mrs. Blatherwick told herself that 
it was the noise of the storm that had 
waked her, and lay down again. The 
wind still moaned about the cottage 
and through the trees; its voice was 
wilder and more piercing now ; but the 
human sound was in it no longer ; and 
Mrs. Blatherwick, remarking to herself 
that it was a terrible night, soon fell 
asleep. 

The next morning Sir Rudolph Leith 
rose early. The wind had waked him 
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in the night and would not let him 
sleep again ; and as he lay awake, he 
was haunted and tormented by the 
thought of the life before him, and the 
life that might have been. His spirit 
rose in rebellion; what had he done 
that he should bear the burden this 
woman had laid upon him? Years 
ago she had wrecked his life; what 
right had she to come and _ spoil it 
again? And just now—when the 
spoiling meant so much! If she had 
come a year ago; or if he had known 
that she was coming, had known that 
his life was not his own, had known 
with certainty that her wretched, de- 
graded life stood between him and 
hope, the bilterest drop in the cup he 
must swallow now might have been 
spared him. All night his sore heart 
nursed its bitterness, and when the 
day dawned he rose, to try to escape 
from himself. 

On his way down-stairs he had to 
pass the room that for the last few 
weeks had been his wife’s; he was 
about to hurry past it when he noticed 
that the door was ajar. He stopped, 
and went on a few paces ; and stopped 
once more, and went back again. He 
stood by the open door and listened ; 
there was complete stillness within, 
and as he waited, he was conscious of 
a penetrating, disagreeable smell — the 
smell of stale brandy. A new expres- 
sion came into Sir Rudolph’s eyes ; he 
pushed open the door and looked into 
the room. It was empty, and he saw 
at a glance that the bed had not been 
slept in. He entered and _ looked 
round ; and at once he saw the empty 
decanter and the shattered wine glass 
on the floor. He went forward and 
collected the broken pieces of glass, 
and put them on the tray beside the 
decanter, more because it was some- 
thing to do than because he thought 
there was any use in the doing it ; and 
he stood by the table, all sorts of 
thoughts that he would not let himself 
think crowding in upon him. And 
then he saw the letter, addressed to 
himself in a straggling, painstaking 
hand; he opened it and read it, still 
standing by the table, with the broken 
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glass and the empty decanter before 
him. 

This is the letter that he read, but as 
Bertha wrote it there were many mis- 
takes in spelling, and no punctuation, 
and here and there a word was 
scratched or blotted out. 

‘Tm going back. You needn’t look 
for me ; you won’t ever see me again ; 
and when I’m dead you’ll be let know. 
I’ve only took the sovereign you give 
me that day. I had to have that; and 
I had to have some brandy, to give me 
the taste again; I couldn’t have gone 
back else. I shan’t last long and then 
you can marry her. It wouldn’t have 
been no good, another try ; I come 
too late. It’s not your fault, you’re 
better than other men, and it’s because 
of that I’m going back. Your wife as 
was.”’ 

It was a long time before Sir Ru- 
dolph moved ; he only read the letter 
once, but he stood holding it in his 
hand and looking out through the 
square of window to the tossing trees 
beyond ; and his heart that had been 
so full of anger and bitterness was 
wrung within him. When at last he 
moved, he moved with a start, and he 
went very quickly down-stairs, out of 
the house, and into the stable yard. 
He called to a groom. 

** Put the mare to, at once, in the 
dog-cart, and follow me on the road to 
Shendon Station.”’ 

Then he set off by the shortest way 
to the road, through the woods, past 
the Silent Pools. 

The wind was surging through the 
trees with a sound as of breaking 
waves, and every now and again a wail 
anda cry. The branches swayed and 
tossed ; up above, the racing clouds 
rushed by in wild confusion ; but the 
storm was not so fierce as it had been 
in the night, and every now and again 
there was a lull. It was in a lull that 
Sir Rudolph reached the Silent Pools, 
and he paused to take a card from his 
pocket and see when the next train 
left. Not for another hour ; there was 


no hurry then ; he moved on slowly, he 
would stop the cart as it passed Mrs. 
Blatherwick’s gate. 
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In the woods around him there were 
many branches hanging broken from 
the trees or lying on the ground. In 
his hurried walk, Sir Rudolph had not 
noticed the damage that the wind had 
done, but now, as he moved along by 
the water’s edge, he noticed that a 
litle thin branch that had stretched 
out over the larger pool, almost touch- 
ing its surface, for many years, was 
broken in two. In the _half-uncon- 
scious way in which a _ pre-occupied 
mind notes and comments upon trivial 
things, Sir Rudolph lovked at the 
broken branch and said to himself that 
it was strange that the wind, violent as 
it was, had been able te use its power 
in such a sheltered spot. Could the 
wind really have broken it ? From the 
distant drive came a faint sound of 
crunching wheels ; the cart would not 
reach Mrs. Blatherwick’s gate for five 
minutes yet ; he turned back to look at 
the branch. It lay on the surface of 
the pool; it was wet, as though the 
water had washed over it, but the water 
was still as always. It was a little, 
thin branch, but it cast a big shadow, 
very dark and thick, in the clear, silent 
depths below it. Sir Rudolph looked 
down at it, and wondered, and looked 
again. He stretched out his hand, and 
moved the branch ; but the shadow did 
not move. Along the road the sound 
of wheels came nearer and nearer; 
the dog-cart dashed past Mrs. Blather- 
wick’s gate and sped on towards Shen- 
don, and still Sir Rudolph stood still 
and looked at the shadow. He did not 
know when his thought first changed ; 
there was no precise moment in which 
the black mass below the water re- 
vealed itself to him for what it was ; 
but when he first looked into the pool 
he thought it was a shadow, and when 
at last he turned away, he knew it was 
a woman’s form. 

There was a hurried assembling of 
men and ropes, and a crowding of the 
villagers towards Mrs. Blatherwick’s 
cottage and the woods behind ; for very 
quickly the news spread, that the out- 





cast Sir Rudolph had been so kind to 
had fled from his house in the night, 
‘and had been found in the Sileut Pools. 
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There was very little talking, only 
subdued whisperings now and again, 
till the dead woman was laid upon the 
path —on the spot where the night 
before she had lain down to rest. Sir 
Rudolph stood by, and Sir Rudolph’s 
face forbade speech, but when their 
task was done, one of the men spoke. 

** Where shall we take her, Sir Ru- 
dolph ?” 

‘“*Take her to the House,’’ said Sir 
Rudolph ; he looked round at the little 
crowd that had collected, and raised his 
voice. ‘Take her to the House ; she 
was my wife.” 

Sir Rudolph stood alone by the Silent 
Pools ; Bertha’s letter was in his hand 
and he read it through again. What 
did it mean, the letter? Not that 
she had meant to look for death so 
near ? not that she had meant to set 
him free so soon and so simply? The 
letter seemed to point to another way ; 
and yet —he did not know; perhaps, 
after all, the shorter way had seemed 
to her the easier; or perhaps in the 
wild, dark night —— 

He looked up at the troubled sky, 
but the clouds that had seen the mov- 
ing of the still water were far away by 
now ; he looked into the leafless woods, 
but the tossing, struggling trees took 
no heed of aught but their own bat- 
tling ; past him the wind rushed by, 
but it knew no secrets but its own. 
Only the Pools could have told him the 
truth ; and the Pools were silent. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
GIBBON AS A SOLDIER, 


You have some stain of soldier in you. 
(All’s Well that Ends Well, i. 1.) 


ON the 27th of April, 1737, was born 
the author of the ** Decline and Fall” 
of the most fighting nation in history ; 
but it is with Edward Gibbon, in his 
capacity of an officer of infantry, that 
we are concerned. 

What could have induced a young 
man of indifferent health, who up to 
the age of fourteen was a cripple, and 
who, on his own admission, never han- 
dled a gun, seldom mounted a horse, 
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and was averse to and unfit for bodily 
exercise, to dream of entering a mili- 
tary force ofticered almost entirely by 
country gentlemen of sporting tenden- 
cies? The taste could scarcely have 
been hereditary, though one of his 
ancestors appeared in arms as a captain 
in the Kent Militia at the time of the 
Spanish Armada, and his grandfather, 
who enjoyed the favor of Lord Boling- 
broke for his knowledge of trade and 
finance, was a successful contractor to 
the English troops in Flanders and else- 
where. Nor is it likely that the sensa- 
tion of passing through France the 
previous year, in the disguise of a 
Swiss officer, could have brought on 
military fever. No; in the case of 
Edward Gibbon it was mere chance, 
that motive which so often determines 
one’s most important actions. 

In 1759, when the absence from 
England of most of the regular troops 
in the Seven Years’ War, and the 
threatening prospect of French inva- 
sion, attracted public attention to the 
militia, then under process of reor- 
ganization under the auspices of Wil- 
liam Pitt and the Tory party, Gibbon 
had not long returned from a_ five 
years’ absence abroad, and was deep in 
the study of Swift, Addison, Robert- 
son, and Hume. At home we were 
practically defenceless ; we could not 
assemble above twelve thousand men, 
and the towns were crowded with 
French prisoners. The unpopularity 
of the militia ballot was wearing off, 
local opposition to the force was quiet- 
ing down, and in lieu an enthusiasm 
was aroused which soon spread. Much 
energy was being displayed in raising 
the county regiments. In March the 
force was embodied for permanent 
duty on account of that expected in- 
vasion which, “though it ended in 
smoke,” says Horace Walpole, ‘* was 
seriously projected, and hung over us 
for great part of the summer, nor was 
it radically baffled till the winter fol- 
lowing.”’? It was at this critical period 
that Edward Gibbon and his father 
were tempted to offer their services: to 
the king, without sufficiently reflecting 
upon the consequences of such a step, 
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and little thinking that they would so 
soon be dragged away from their favor- 
ite occupations for a three years’ mili- 
tary servitude. 

In view of the property qualification 
required for a militia commission in 
those days the father was appointed to 
the rank of major, while the son re- 
ceived the post of captain in the South 
Hants Militia, then commanded by the 
Duke of Bolton, a nobleman not over 
popular among his officers. Both com- 
missions were dated the 12th of June, 
1759. When the militia drum dis- 
turbed him at his studies in the year 
following, and an order arrived for the 
permanent embodiment of the regi- 
ment, it was too late to recede, and 
Edward Gibbon found himself captain 
of No. 1 Company when the South 
Hants assembled on the 4th of June, 
1760, at Winchester. Instead, there- 
fore, of passing the autumn and winter 
at Lausanne with Voltaire and his 
friends, as he had proposed, he was 
constrained to march about the south 
of England at the head of his com- 
pany. From June to September he 
was quartered at “ pleasant and hospi- 
table Blandford,’’ with nothing partic- 
ular to do beyond learning his drill, 
atiending field-days, dining out, and 
keeping late hours. But between Au- 
gust and the end of the year the regi- 
ment was stationed respectively at 
Hilsea Barracks, Cranbrook in Kent, 
and Dover, when he appears to have 
taken to his duties in earnest. Within 
this period he had experienced the 
pleasures of company and battalion 
parades, the work of the orderly-room, 
guard-mounting, long marches, escort- 
ing prisoners of war, and such other 
details as made up the duties of an 
infantry officer at home a century and a 
quarter ago. He appears to have ap- 
plied himself closely and perseveringly 
to acquiring a real knowledge of his 
profession, and to have laid the foun- 
dation of that acquaintance with mili- 
tary matters which proved so useful to 
him afterwards in writing his great 
work. 

Captain Gibbon had in the mean 
time succeeded to the command of the 
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Grenadier company, which was com- 
posed of the tallest and fittest men, in 
fact the best of the regiment; men 
who, though the heaviest and most 
clumsily equipped, were expected to 
perform the duties of light troops on 
all occasions, as was customary in the 
Prussiax, Austrian, and all European 
armies. Looking at Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s portrait of Gibbon, it is difficult 
to repress an involuntary smile in try- 
ing to depict his peculiar features (for 
he was ugly at the best of times, and 
overlaid with fat) under one of those 
long, conical Grenadier caps so famil- 
iar to us in Hogarth’s ‘* March of the 
Guards to Finchley.”? The actual cap 
worn by his subaltern, Lieutenant J. 
B. Harrison, precisely the same as that 
worn by the historian, is now in the 
Museum of the Royal United Service 
Institution at Whitehall. 

Gibbon was so pleased at this time 
with his new mode of life that he seri- 
ously contemplated transferring his 
services to the regular army. The 
novelty of the service, the field-days, 
the constant dining out, drinking, and 
late hours had prevented any serious 
literary reflections. ‘‘ From the day 
we marched from Blandford,” he writes 
in his journal, ‘‘I had hardly a mo- 
ment I could call my own, almost con- 
tinually in motion ; if I was fixed fora 
day, it was in the guard-room, a bar- 
rack, or an inn. Our disputes con- 
sumed the little time I had left. Every 
letter, every memorial relative to them 
fell to my share ; and our evening con- 
ferences were used to hear all the 
morning hours strike.’? He did consid- 
erably more than his required share 
of duty, having volunteered for and 
performed with success the duties of 
adjutant, which, as is well known, 
require close and constant application, 
and military aptitude. Though how 
one who seldom mounted a horse fig- 
ured as an equestrian must remain a 
mystery ; for Gibbon was a notoriously 
bad rider, and (as Jackanapes said of 
his dear friend Tony, in Mrs. Ewing’s 
pretty story), his legs were bolsters. 
Lieutenant McCombe was the proper 
adjutant of the South Hants, but, hav- 
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ing to combine with the office the 
irksome duties of quartermaster, he 
was in no sense averse to temporarily 
handing over those of adjutant to the 
tender mercies of a young officer who, 
while a novice and obliged to learn as 
well as to teach, was at once keen and 
competent. 

In his twofold capacity of acting 
adjutant and captain of the Grenadier 
company, young Gibbon was evincing 
great interest in, and gaining consider- 
able advantage from the study of the 
English military system. The disci- 
pline, interior regimental economy, the 
drill and tactics monopolized all his 
time, to the temporary banishment of 
all serious literary ideas from his mind. 
He read the “* Mémoires Militaires”’ of 
Quintus Icilius to acquire a more clear 
knowledge of the phalanx and the 
legion, while he was perfecting himself 
in the battalion drill of the English 
infantry, including its line formations, 
the merits of which Guichard was up- 
holding against Folard, the advocate 
of the deep order of battle and of 
heavy columns of attack. It was this 
Quintus Icilius who, according to Car- 
lyle, ‘taught Gibbon all he ever knew 
of ancient war, or at least all the teach- 
ing he ever had of it, for his renowned 
‘Decline and Fall.’”” How Guichard, 
a native of Magdeburg domiciled in 
Holland, and afterwards a colonel un- 
der Frederick the Great, came by the 
name of Quintus Icilius, is thus char- 
acteristically told by the same author- 
ity : “One night, dateable accidentally 
about the end of May, the topic hap- 
pened to be Pharsalia, and the excel- 
lent conduct of a certain centurion of 
the Tenth Legion, who, seeing Pom- 
pey’s people about to take him in flank, 
suddenly flung himself into oblique 
order (schrdge Stellung, as we did at 
Leuthen), thereby outflanking Pom- 
pey’s people, and ruining their ma- 
neuvre and them. 
that Quintus Icilius the centurion!’ 
observed Frederick. ‘ Ah, yes; but 
excuse me, your Majesty, his name was 
Quintus Ceecilius,’ said Guichard. 
* No, it was Icilius,’ said the king, posi- 
tive to his opinion on that small point. 


‘A dexterous man | 
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. . . Next day Guichard came with the 
book (what book nobody would ever 
yet tell me), and putting his finger on 
the passage, ‘See, your Majesty, Quin- 
tus Ceecilius!’ extinguished his royal 
opponent. ‘H’m!’ answered Freder- 
ick. ‘So? Well, you shall be Quintus 
Icilius, at any rate.’ And straightway 
had him entered on the army books 
as Major Quintus Icilius ; his major- 
ship is to be dated 10th April, 1758.” 
(History of Frederick the Great, bk. 
xix., ch. i.) Gibbon flattered him- 
self, and with good cause, that, al- 
though inferior to Folard and Guichard 
who had seen service, he, with his 
militia experience, was yet a ‘ better 
judge than Salmatius, Casaubon, and 
Lipsius, mere scholars who perhaps 
had never seen a battalion under 
arms.”’ 

The drill of 1760 was, with few modi- 
fications, that introduced in 1728 and 
revised in 1739, in which the fighting 
formation, or line of battle, was in 
three ranks. The Grenadiers were 
divided into two platoons, which took 
their station on either flank of the 
line ; and the battalion was told off 
into platoons, and divided into three 
fires. The attack was carried out in 
a very deliberate way. The “ Pre- 
pare to fire’’ was beaten on the drum, 
and after firing, the march was also 
beaten; the pace being that known 
till last year as the slow march. After 
the fire of each set of platoons the bat- 
talion advanced. On parade, after the 
firings by platoons, a volley in battal- 
ion was usually fired. 

In the manual, an exercise which 
does not appear to have prevailed in 
the armies of the Greeks and Romans, 
and of which Gibbon would have found 
no mention in Guichard, there were 
nearly thirty separate commands. It 
was introduced into England about 
1757, and called the Prussian system, 
from which, however, it differed in 
many respects. Many militia battal- 
ions had modified systems of their own. 
Take that, for instance, of the Norfolk 
regiment, which was much abbreviated 
and therefore extensively patronized 
in the militia ; the manual and firing- 
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exercises contained in all fifty-one 
words of command and a_ hundred 
and fifty-four motions, in executing 
which the men stood with their heels 
four inches apart, and were in three 
ranks, firing volleys alternately. In 
the firing-exercise ‘‘no talking, spit- 
ting, or moving about to be permit- 
ted”! 

The ordinary company officers car- 
ried swords and espontoons, which were 
light halberds with battle-axe heads. 
Officers of the Grenadier company, in 
addition to swords, were armed with 
light muskets called fusils or fusees. 
In marching past the fusil was carried 
at what would now be called the “ad- 
vance ’”’ until within six paces of the 
saluting point, when, with a graceful 
motion, it was brought to the salute, a 
position similar to the third guard in 
the present bayonet-exercise ; and all 
officers’ ‘‘ hats must be off just as they 
come over against the reviewing offi- 
cer; and they must not bow their 
heads in the least, but look him full in 
the face.” 

On December 27th, 1760, the Third 
Buffs relieved the South Hants at 
Maidstone and Sissinghurst in duty 
over the French prisoners, and Captain 
Gibbon accompanied his regiment to 
Dover and Deal, where it remained 
until June, 1761, exercising ‘in sight 
of the Gallic shores.’”? During a part 
of March and the whole of April he 
was on leave of absence ; and when 
once away from regimental duty and its 
surroundings his military fever showed 
signs of abatement. He again tasted 
“the pleasures of reading and think- 
ing,’’ and tells us, in his journal, that 
the hungry appetite with which he 
opened a volume of Tully’s philosoph- 
ical works ‘* was fresh in his memory 
thirty years afterwards.’? He sighed 
for his *‘ proper station in society and 
letters.” ‘* How often,’ he writes, 
**did I repeat the complaint of Cicero 
in the command of a provincial 
army !’’ He wearied of the late hours 
and the drinking at mess; and the 
constant changing of quarters (four 
different moves in as few months) he 
found unendurable. Even the drill 
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was beginning to feel monotonous, and 
like a child tired of a new toy he ex- 
claims, ‘* The charm was over, and I 
was sick of so hateful a service.”’ 

But a change was in store for the 
militia captain. The monotony of gar- 
rison life at Dover was to be relieved 
by an encampment on Winchester 
Downs. On June 25th, 1761, his regi- 
ment went under canvas, along with 
six others, under the command of 
Lieut.-General the Earl of Effingham. 
In addition to the South Hants under 
Sir Thomas Worsley, there were the 
Thirty-fourth of the Line, commanded 
by Colonel, afterwards Field-Marshal, 
Lord Frecerick Cavendish, brother of 
the fourth Duke of Devonshire ; the 
Berkshire Militia under Colonel Sir 
Willoughby Aston; the Dorset under 
Colonel George Pitt, better known later 
as the diplomatist Lord Rivers ; the 
North and South Gloucester com- 
manded by Colonel Norborne Berkeley, 
M.P., created Lord Bottetourt, of whom 
we read in the memoirs of the well- 
known Mrs. Delany as making ‘‘as 
good a figure at the head of his militia- 
men as he used to do at his election- 
balls ;”? the Wiltshire, under Lord 
Bruce, afterwards created Earl of 
Ailesbury, completed the force. Camp 
life put fresh vitality into Gibbon. 
The bustle and incessant duty was 
more like real soldiering than anything 
he had yet experienced. The presence 
of so many regiments and the con- 
sciousness of defects stimulated a 
healthy emulation. ‘ We improved 
our time and opportunities in morning 
and evening field-days ; and in the gen- 
eral reviews the South Hampshire 
were rather a credit than a disgrace to 
the line.’”? Indeed such an impression 
had the camp made upon him that he 
alludes to it in his journal “as the 
most splendid and useful scene of our 
life.”” 

On October 21st, after a four months’ 
encampment, the South Hants left 


Winchester for the ‘* populous and dis- 
orderly town” of Devizes; and, if 
the French General Foy’s maxim that 
“the secret of war lies in the legs ”’ is 
of any value, the regiment is entitled 
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to some credit for having performed 
the entire distance, close upon thirty 
miles, before three o’clock the same 
day. At Devizes, when not on regi- 
mental duty, Gibbon remained alone in 
his lodgings for the next three months 
in comparative quiet, never once dining 
or sleeping out of his quarters. The 
little civility of the county families, in- 
deed, gave him no opportunity of din- 
ing out, and he devoted all his spare 
time to literary work. He read Homer, 
Strabo, Cicero, Beausobre, wrote a dis- 
sertation on the succession of Naples, 
and published his ‘“‘ Essai sur l’Etude 
de la Littérature ;” and in summing 
up his year’s work he confesses that he 
was not dissatisfied. 

After a month’s leave of absence 
spent at Beriton in studying the life of 
his new hero, Sir Walter Raleigh, he 
rejoined the regiment in time to accom- 
pany it to Salisbury on February 28th, 
1762. A week later the South Hants 
was moved for the second time to his 
beloved Blandford, with companies de- 
tached at Fareham and Forton guard- 
ing French prisoners. On June 2nd 
the regiment marched in two divisions 
to the ‘fashionable resort of South- 
ampton,’? where, for the next six 
months, the colors were fixed. Gibbon 
was rather fond of alluding to the col- 
ors, doubtless because, in his capacity 
of captain of the Grenadier company, it 
was his duty to escort them on all occa- 
sions ; and perhaps the respect paid to 
them by soldiers reminded him of what 
he had read of the veneration inspired 
among the Roman legions by their sa- 
cred standards or eagles. The expres- 
sion * fixing the colors,”’ applies to the 
custom, then in force in all camps, and 
probably in barracks, of fixing the col- 
ors of a regiment in a stand in front of 
the quarter-guard, where they remained 
flying throughout the day, with two 
sentries posted over them. 

It was known at this time that a 
camp would be formed at Winchester 
in the comiug summer, and Gibbon, 
with every faith in his own capacity, 
used his best endeavors to get ap- 
pointed brigade-major to Lord Ef- 
finzham, commanding the _ district. 
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Certainly no officer would have applied 
for such an appointment who was not 
possessed of more than ordinary mil- 
itary aptitude. Unfortunately he was 
too late in the field ; so taking advan- 
tage of the period of inactivity, during 
which the recruiting of the regiment 
would be carried on, Gibbon retired 
to Beriton on three months’ leave of 
absence, and meditated on several lit- 
erary undertakings. Before, however, 
coming to any resolution, he had to 
rejoin the battalion, which had in the 
mean time been almost resuscitated. 
The three years’ service of the original 
rank and file having expired, they were 
discharged, and their places filled by 
raw country lads raised in Hampshire 
by the ballot. Such progress was, how- 
ever, made in their drill and discipline 
that in a very short time this unshapely 
mass had been transformed into a 
regiment which compared more than 
favorably with the line battalions with 
which it came into contact. Both the 
line and militia were on permanent 
duty, and it requires no stretch of im- 
agination to conceive the latter, with 
its ranks filled by simple countrymen 
of good physique, vigorous and steady, 
being superior in most respects to the 
undesirable characters enlisted in the 
towns, cilies, and even jails. The 
transformation of a yokel into a smart 
soldier is a tedious process ; but, as in 
the days of the Roman Legion, when 
preference was given to recruits from 
the country in the north, he has gener- 
ally in the end turned out the best bar- 
gain. The Hampshire militiaman of 
Gibbon’s day was just such an indi- 
vidual as Cowper humorously describes 
in the country clown, who — 


Is balloted, and trembles at the news. 

Sheepish he doffs his hat, and mumbling 
swears 

A Bible-oath to be whate’er they please, 

To do he knows not what. The task per- 
form’d, 

That instant he becomes the sergeant’s 
care, 

His pupil, and his torment, and his jest. 

His awkward gait, his introverted toes, 

Bent knees, round shoulders, and dejected 
looks, 
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Procure him many a curse. By slow de- 
grees, 

Unapt to learn, and form’d of stubborn stuff, 

He yet by slow degrees puts off himself, 

Grows conscious of a change, and likes it 
well. 

He stands erect, his slouch becomes a 
walk, 

He steps right onward, martial in his air, 

His form and movement ; is as smart above 

As meal and larded locks can make him ; 
wears 

His hat, or his plumed helmet, with a 
grace ; 

And, his three years of heroship expired, 

Returns indignant to the slighted plough. 

He hates the field in which no fife or drum 

Attends him, drives his cattle to a march, 

And sighs for the smart comrades he has 

left. 


When Gibbon returned to regimental 
duty at Southampton in the summer 
of 1762 the neighborhood presented 
unusual military activity, for Lord 
Effingham had under his command 
some artillery, the Fourteenth Regi- 
ment, the Berkshire, the North and 
South Gloucestershire, and the Wilt- 
shire regiments of militia, as in the 
previous year; and the West Essex 
under Colonel William Harvey, the 
Lancashire under Viscount Strange, 
and the Bucks Militia to the command 
of which the notorious John Wilkes 
(who was gaining an unpleasant celeb- 
rity through means of his journal the 
North Briton) had just been promoted. 
The popular Sir Thomas Worsley had 
rejoined from sick leave and resumed 
command of the South Hants. He ap- 
pears to have been a genial country 
gentleman of some good qualities. He 
was a smart commanding officer, could 
shoot woodcock, could sit up talking till 
midnight with the youngest of his 
mess, and was not indifferent to the 
charms of port and brandy. His offi- 
cers, to show their pleasure at his re- 
turn, toasted him in bumpers till late 
in the evening, ‘* Sir Thomas assuring 
us, every fresh bottle, how infinitely 
soberer he was grown.’’ Of course the 


next morning Gibbon was unfit for 
study, and confesses to have ‘felt the 
usual consequences of Sir Thomas’s 
company.”’ 
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As regularly as the days were spent 
in military duty, the evenings were de- 
voted to the conviviality which found 
favor in the smart military mess of the 
last century ; evidently something after 
Dr. Johnson’s style, claret for boys, 
port for men, and brandy for heroes. 
The South Hants were no exception ; 
drinking and late hours, sometimes in 
“rustic”? company, and upon other oc- 
casions in society in which joviality 
and wit were abundant, were of daily 
occurrence. It is not surprising to 
learn that John Wilkes was often one 
of Gibbon’s boon companions at the 
mess of the South Hants. One of 
these visits is thus described in his 
journal. ‘23rd September, 1762. — 
Colonel Wilkes, of the Buckingham- 
shire Militia, dined with us, and re- 
newed the acquaintance Sir Thomas 
and myself had begun with him at 
Reading. I scarcely ever met with a 
better companion ; he has inexhaust- 
ible spirits, infinite wit and humor, and 
a great deal of knowledge. ... He 
told us himself, that in this time of 
public dissension he was resolved to 
make his fortune. Upon this noble 
principle he has connected himself 
closely with Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt, 
commenced a public adversary to Lord 
Bute, whom he abuses weekly in the 
North Briton and other political papers 
in which he is concerned. This proved 
a very debauched day. We drank a 
good deal both after dinner and sup- 
per; and when at last Wilkes had re- 
tired, Sir Thomas and some others (of 
whom I was not one) broke into his 
room and made him drink a bottle of 
claret in bed.’”? The conversation upon 
these occasions would doubtless have 
turned upon the heated correspondence 
going on between Wilkes and Lord 
Talbot as to the former’s authorship 
of the North Briton of August 21st. 
Wilkes declined to be catechized but 
offered his opponent the ‘ satisfaction 
becoming a gentleman ;”’ the outcome 
of which was a duel, essentially a mil- 
itary duel, in which they met at Bag- 
shot. Lord Talbot, who was colonel of 
the Glamorganshire Militia, had for his 
second Colonel Norborne Berkeley of 
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the. North Gloucester, while Wilkes, 
colonel of the Buckinghamshire,! was 
supported by his adjutant. In an ac- 
count of the duel, drawn up by Wilkes 
as soon as it was over and dated from 
the Red Lion at Bagshot, he says: 
‘‘ We left the inn, and walked to a gar- 
den at some distance from the house. 
It was near seven, and the moon shone 
very bright; both our fires were in 
very exact time, but neither took effect. 
I walked up immediately to Lord Tal- 
bot, and told him that I now avowed 
the papers. His lordship desired that 
we might now be good friends, and 
retire to the inn to drink a bottle of 
claret together, which we did with great 
good humor and much laugh.” 

On October 5th Gibbon went to Win- 
chester to witness a review by Lord 
Effingham of the six regiments in the 
camp. With commendable military 
curiosity he counted the files as they 
marched past, and it will amuse com- 
manding officers of to-day to read of 
the amazement which he expressed 
that, out of an establishment of thirty- 
six hundred, only eighteen hundred and 
twenty-one men were on parade, the 
remainder being employed upon various 
duties. ‘This deficiency, though ex- 
emplified in every regiment I have 
seen, is an extraordinary phenome- 
non.”? This phenomenon is as visible, 
unfortunately, in 1894 as it was in 1762. 
What with drafts to the sister battalion, 
and with men taken away from their 
legitimate duties for employment as 
servants, orderlies, cooks, guards, and 
sentries, a line battalion at home is 
fortunate in getting half its establish- 
ment on parade. Indeed to such an 
extent is the evil carried that command- 
ing officers’ parades have been seen in 
which the band was stronger than the 
whole of the rest of the parade. 

Gibbon’s embodied service was now 
drawing to a close, for peace had been 
signed at Fontainebleau on November 
3rd, and ratifications exchanged at 
Versailles on the 22nd of the month, 


1 On May 4th, 1763, Colonel Wilkes was removed 
from the command of his regiment, and Lord 
Temple from the office of lord lieutenant of the 
county, for countenancing him. 
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so that the services of the militia were 
no longer required for permanent duty. 
The South Hants having received a 
royal warrant ordering the disembodi- 
ment of the regiment, the companies 
were called together and proceeded 
to Southampton. On December 17th 
Captain Gibbon’s company of Grena- 
diers met the second division of the 
Fourteenth Regiment at Alresford, 
where he entertained their oflicers at 
dinner, with the usual consequences 
that the evening was “ rather a drunken 
one.” On the following morning the 
two regiments paraded to march to 
their respective destinations, an occa- 
sion which offered the opportunity for 
a comparison of the merits of the two 
services, much to the advantage of the 
militia. ‘*Our two corps paraded to 
march off ; they, an old corps of regu- 
lars, who had been two years quiet in 
Dover Castle; we, part of a young 
body of militia, two-thirds of our men 
recruits of four months’ standing, two 
of which they had passed upon very 
disagreeable duty. Every advantage 
was on their side, and yet our superi- 
ority, both as to appearance and disci- 
pline, was so striking, that the most 
prejudiced regular could not have hes- 
itated a moment.”? With all his mis- 
givings it was not without a touch of 
sadness that Gibbon gazed for the last 
time upon his regiment: ‘* We had got 
a fine set of new men ; all our difficul- 
ties were over ; we were perfectly well 
clothed and appointed ; and from the 
progress our recruits had already made, 
we could promise ourselves that we 
should be one of the best militia corps 
by next summer.”” On December 18th 
the South Hants was disembodied. It 
was one of the thirty-nine regiments 
which received the king’s bounty, and 
shared in the thanks offered by Parlia- 
ment to the militia for their services 
during the war. 


My lord, our army is dispersed already ; 

Like youthful steers, unyoked, they take 
their courses, 

East, west, north, south, or, like a school 
broke up, 

Each hurries towards his home and starting 
place. 
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In December, 1762, Captain Edward 
Gibbon was promoted to the rank of 
major, and annually for the next eight 
years he attended the training of his 
regiment at Southampton, though for 
some time he had contemplated retiring 
from the service. In 1770, by the 
death of his friend Sir Thomas Wors- 
ley, he succeeded to the command of 
the regiment ; but the cause of his re- 
maining in the South Hants so long 
had departed with the death of his old 
friend. Officers of the present day 
who have experienced the monotony of 
a militia training year after year in the 
same county town will not be surprised 
that it had its due effect upon a man of 
Gibbon’s literary tastes. The death of 
his father in the same year determined 
his mind, and he resigned the com- 
mand of the regiment in which he had 
served for eleven years. 

There is usually a tendency to under- 
rate Gibbon’s military experieuces. It 
is not sufficiently considered that, when 
embodied for service during the Seven 
Years’ War, a militia regiment was in 
exactly the same position as a regiment 
of the line on service at home; and if 
any just comparison were drawn be- 
tween the respective merits of the two 
services, the militia would not have 
suffered. The South Hants was in 
no sense a phenomenal regiment ; but 
it is noticeable that, however much 
Gibbon may have condemned the 
drinking tendency of the times, in 
which, by the by, he appears to have 
taken his share, he never alludes to 
the efficiency of his regiment otherwise 
than in terms of commendation. That 
it improved his health, widened his 
knowledge of people generally, and 
gave him a field of military experience, 
we have on his own admission. He 
was evidently an officer of more than 
ordinary intelligence, and possessed 
some military aptitude. He went be- 
yond the requirements of an infantry 
captain by closely studying the lan- 
guage and science of tactics ; indeed all 
that pertained to the serious side of 
soldiering he studied with a persever- 
ance which might have been expected 
of aman who wrote his memoirs nine 
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times before he was satisfied. While 
acquiring personal experience he was 
studying the campaigns of all the great 
masters of the art of war, in exactly 
the manner which Napoleon half a 
century later laid down as the only 
means of becoming a great captain. 
Few people will deny the superiority 
of narratives of operations by men of 
military experience over those of mere 
civilians. However thrilling may be 
the description of a battle by the latter, 
it is more the result of a skilful appeal 
to the imagination than to any convic- 
tion that we are reading what really 
happened. There can be no doubt that 
Gibbon was amply justified in his mod- 
est estimate of the value of his own 
military training : ** The discipline and 
evolution of a modern battalion gave 
me a clearer notion of the phalanx and 
the legion, and the captain of the 
Hampshire Grenadiers (the reader may 
smile) has not been useless to the his- 
torian of the Roman Empire.’’ 
R. HOLDEN. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CURIOSITIES OF A COUNTRY PRACTICE, 

WHEN I left the great hospital in 
London in which I received my train- 
ing, carrying with me an excellent de- 
gree, the best of health, and the freely 
expressed good-will of the lecturers 
and professors, I took my way to that 
remote region in the West where I 
intended to practise, feeling no doubt 
that the world had grown very clever. 

I knew there had been times, not so 
very long ago, when absurd notions 
were entertained on medical subjects 
by even educated men ;_ whilst ignorant 
ones hugged superstitions of every 
kind — charms, potions, and other stu- 
pidities — which they were quite ready 
to rely upon even when death was at 
the cottage door. I was quite aware 
that these ideas had once been very 
widely spread. But I thought that the 
nineteenth century had cast them all 
away, as a snake throws off her skin. 
I remembered how vast the increase 
of knowledge has been in the last fifty 
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years, I thought of universal educa- 
tion, and I argued that the country, 
too, must be moving forward intellec- 
tually, and clearing itself, like the 
towns, of idle and antiquated notions. 

I have found out my mistake. I 
practise in a country steeped in super- 
stition; and I had not been in it a 
month before I discovered that, whilst 
education affects the heads of the peo- 
ple, and penetrates those only a very 
little way, the old traditions are of 
their hearts, only to be driven out by 
generations of patient teaching. 

A time may come when the whole 
world will be reasonable ; but it has 
not come yet, and in my province it 
seems still rather distant. At first it 
mortified me a little to find that the 
confidence of my patients had to be 
shared with a dirty old woman, living 
ina back street, a ‘‘ white witch,” the 
repository of innumerable absurdities 
handed down from countless genera- 
tions of traffic in the black art. Very 
probably many of these charms or cures 
had a long pedigree, reaching back to 
quite respectable sources ; but, if so, 
ancient descent had sadly impaired 
their powers, for this modern prototype 
of the Witch of Endor, far from being 
able to call prophets from the dead, 
could not keep healthy villagers among 
the living, and I found they generally 
came to me when the symptoms grew 
serious. 

However, if the rustics did not show 
quite so much eagerness as I had ex- 
pected to avail themselves of my med- 
ical skill, they were ready enough to 
consult me about matters of which I 
knew less than themselves. Notwith- 
standing the popular belief that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing, I 
assert unhesitatingly that, to a young 
doctor in a country practice, a little 
knowledge of a great variety of non- 
professional subjects is very much bet- 
ter than no knowledge at all. Let me 
explain, and give a few instances of 
what I was expected to know. 

I was near the end of a long day’s 
round when one of my best patients 
asked me if I had seen old Mrs. Pas- 
coe, at Trewint. ‘‘ Her wanteth to see 
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’ee cruel bad, sir.”” This was not very 
explicit, but it was as much as I could 
learn ; so to Trewint I went (it was 
only a trifle of four miles or so out of 
my way), and there found a cheerful, 
rosy old farmer’s wife in the best of 
health, who was very glad to see me, 
and at once began to talk of flannel, 
the respective merits of the red and 
the white varieties. Which did I think 
best for underclothing ? I professed 
ignorance, whereupon she _ produced 
her Bible, and turning to the last chap- 
ter of Proverbs drew my attention to 
the fact that the virtuous woman’s 
household were never afraid of snow, 
because they were clothed in scarlet, 
or, as a marginal note put it, in ** double 
garments,’ which, as she very justly 
said, distinctly suggested that in King 
Solomon’s time red flannel was twice 
as warm as white. Did 7 think it was 
so now ? I vowed I did, and left her 
radiant, all she wanted of me being to 
persuade her into her own way of 
thinking. 

Puppies were the next thing that 
plagued me. A small boy came to 
my surgery, saying that his father 
“ecouldn’t sleep o’ nights,” and that 
he had ‘‘sommut on’s mind.” This 
sounded more like a case for a magis- 
trate or a clergyman than for me. 
However, the boy was very urgent, and 
I went with him, tramping in the dark 
through a ploughed field and a water- 
course till we reached a lonely farm on 
the hillside, where the boy’s father sat 
awaiting me. Ona mat before the fire 
lay a litter of five mongrel puppies. 
The man sat contemplating them with 
a gloomy stare. I greeted him cheer- 
fully, and plied him with a few ques- 
tions, every one of which he brought 
round to the puppies. Which did I 
think would be most likely to chase the 
sheep, the ones with white paws or 
those with black ? — a difficult question 
indeed for a town-bred man, whose 
knowledge of canine nature was gained 
from the possession of a single fox- 
terrier. I suggested as much to the 
farmer, who replied that, if the ques- 
tion had been easy, he would have 
solved it without calling me in; and 
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this view of the matter so abashed 
me that I gave an instant decision in 
favor of white paws, which fortunately 
agreed with the farmer’s view, and 
brought me much credit. 

Politics were a subject I dreaded, for 
feeling ran rather high, and a general 
election was at hand. I studiously 
concealed my own views ; professed 
everywhere that my concern was with 
the ills of my patients, not with those 
of my country, and flattered myself 
that I should easily avoid taking sides. 

It did not prove so simple as I 
thought. One morning a woman came 
to see me. ‘* Well, what’s the mat- 
ter ?”’ I said a little sharply ; for I was 
just going out, and my horse was stand- 
ing. 

‘* Please, sir, ’tis the voting,’’ she 
said humbly. 

“Deuce take the voting!’ I cried 
impatiently. ‘* What has it to do with 
me ?”’ 

‘* Well, sir, I thought perhaps you’d 
not mind saying which way you were 
going to vote yourself.”’ 

“No, no!” I said; “I can’t do 
that. But what on earth do you want 
to know for? I might as well ask you 
which way your husband means to 
vote !”’ 

*“ Augh, sir, that’s what we want 
to know!” the woman exclaimed. 
‘** Richard (that’s my husband, sir) says 
he wawn’t vote at all; so I tell’d ’n 
the Lord had geven he a vote, and ’t 
’ud be wecked sin ef a dedn’t use ’n, 
and help save the country ; so a lis- 
tened, as a has to when I’m speaking, 
and at last he says, ‘ Well, Gracey, 
just to please ’ee I’ll vote with the doc- 
tor.’ ‘Tha gret timdoodle,’ I says, 
‘how do I know which way the doc- 
tor ll vote?’ ‘Goo and ask!’ says 
Richard ; so I just looked in.” 

‘* My good woman,’’ I said, ‘I can’t 
tell you how I mean to vote ; and if I 
did, very probably your husband would 
go the other way.”’ 

** Would he ?”’ she said, with a truc- 
ulent laugh. ‘ Trust me.”’ 

But I sent her away, and told her 
nothing. 

A few days afterwards a boy came in 





to see me. He'was but a little fellow, 
almost a dwarf, though cighteen years 
old ; and his stature was the subject he 
wanted to. consult me about. He said 
that ten years before he had robbed a 
wren’s nest by mistake, so that, of 
course, he had never grown ‘since. -I 
could do nothing for him ; but I heard 
afterwards that if he had buried the 
young birds in a churchyard at mid- 
night it is probable, if not certain, that 
the spell would have been broken, and 
he would have grown again. 

During the early days of my life 
among these people such cases as the 
one I have just mentioned, in which an 
ailment plainly due to natural causes is 
gravely attributed to a charm or spell, 
were a great difficulty to me; but an 
increasing knowledge of the people 
taught me how far I might profitably 
go in combating such ideas, and when 
it was wiser to accept them without 
opposition. Thus I was ready with my 
sympathy when an old woman sent for 
me in hot haste to reveal that three 
days before, on opening her cottage 
door in the morning, she had found 
a dead adder and a dog’s tail crossed 
upon the step. She had never felt well 
since, and indeed the poor old soul was 
dreadfully shaken and frightened, and 
could only tell me she thought she 
knew who had done it, and would I be 
sure to bear it in mind in case she 
died? I promised faithfully that I 
would ; and administered a few simple 
remedies. She was much better on the 
following day; but she set down the 
whole improvement to the fact that 
she had happily remembered that many 
charms were broken by sleeping with a 
Bible under the pillow. 

I could not discover whether she had 
been to the ‘* white witch ’’ before she 
called me in; but I make no doubt 
whatever that she had. In that absurd 
and sometimes mischievous old woman 
most of the cottagers have ‘an un-+ 
bounded faith ; and they will consult 
her quite as readily when delicate sur- 
gery is needed, which only a trained 
hand can perform, as when they want 
a wart charmed or a cut finger bound 
up. 
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The most striking instance of this 
folly which I recollect occurred in con- 
nection with a boy .of about sixteen 
who came into my surgery one day with 
his eye bound up. He kept his hand 
to it, and was evidently in pain. 

I removed the bandages, and found 
the eye very greatly inflamed. It had 
a nasty look, and must have been ex- 
tremely painful. 

‘You have got something into it,” I 
said. 

“Yes, sir; a splinter of steel,” he 
replied ; ‘it got in last Wednesday.”’ 

A week ago — wanting only one day ! 
I told him at once he would have 
spared himself much pain if he had 
taken advice earlier. He declared he 
had; and on further inquiry it ap- 
peared that he had gone to the *‘ white 
witch.” 

Now at the moment I was too busy 
to talk, for the splinter was not easy to 
extract. But when I had done, and 
was bandaging up the eye, my curi- 
osity to know how the old woman dealt 
with surgical cases became very strong, 
and I set to work to pump the boy. 

At first he would tell me nothing ; 
but I got it out of him at last. It ap- 
peared that the witch had begun by 
telling him to cross his two forefingers 
and hold them up before the eye. 
When he had done this she spat upon 
the fingers at the joint ! 

Apparently he took this piece of nas- 
tiness as a necessary part of the cure 
he had paid for. At any rate he did 
not protest ;.and the old woman’s next 
proceeding was to mumble over a long 
string of gibberish which the boy could 
not understand. Then she fell to 
searching among the ashes in her grate 
until she found a piece of bone. She 
was nice in her choice, laying aside one 
or two pieces as unfit for her purpose ; 
and having selected one at last, told 
the boy to go home and put it in the 
fire in his mother’s kitchen. When 
the bone was completely charred away, 
and not till then, the eye would be 
well. In the mean time, as the bone 
might last a day or two, he could, if 
he liked, bathe his eye with warm 
water. 
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‘* Well,” I asked, ‘and what good : 
did all this do you ?”’ 

“Oh, a power of good, sir! 
now the eye’s got bad again.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps, after all, the bone was 
not quite charred away,’’ I suggested ; 
but the boy took literally what was 
meant in jest, and went away profess- 
ing that he thought it very likely. 

The same idea of fixing the limit of 
an ailment by the time occupied by 
some object in charring away in the 
kitchen fire appeared in another case 
which came to my notice. The practi- 
tioner in this case was also a ‘ white 
witch’? —not my neighbor, or, as I 
might almost call her, my colleague — 
but a different and more mighty witch, 
living in a larger town some miles 
away. 

The circumstances were these. A 
girl, the daughter of poor parents, was 
seized with fits—epileptic, I should 
imagine, but no one can speak with any 
certainty about this because no doctor 
was called in. The witch, however, 
was consulted. She shook her head, 
said the case was serious, and in all 
probability the girl had been bewitched 
by somebody. They had better take 
her away, try to discover who it was, 
and bring her back in a week. 

Before the week was up the witch’s 
intelligent suggestion had produced its 
effect. The girl began to dream every 
night of a stout, elderly woman with a 
very red face, who approached her in # 
threatening manner, and the parents 
hurried off to report this new and 
alarming symptom to the witch. 

Of course the witch was triumphant. 
There could not be a doubt that the 
red-faced, elderly lady of the. girl’s 


But 


dream had wrought the mischief. It 
only remained to identify her. Did 


the parents know anybody who an- 
swered to the girl’s description ? 

Now there lived at no great distance 
from the girl’s cottage an old widow 
lady, charitable, popular, and highly 
respected, but stout, and having an 
unfortunately red face. No one had 
ever suspected her of any but'kind and 
benevolent actions ; but this fact, the 
witch argued, really made the case: 
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against her stronger, since it was well 
known that all persons who practised 
magic were extremely apt at diverting 
suspicion from themselves. It is hu- 
man to err occasionally ; so that when 
you find any one who appears not to err 
at all, you will do well to suspect some 
agency which is not human. Besides, 
if the old lady bad not bewitched the 
girl, what was she doing in her dream ? 

There was no resisting these argu- 
ments. They would have been ample 
a hundred and fifty years ago to set the 
poor old lady swimming in the river, 
which, of course, would have been 
much the best way of breaking the 
spell. As that, unhappily, was impos- 
sible, the next best way was to go by 
night to the old lady’s house, take a 
stone from her garden wall, and put it 
into the kitchen fire at the girl’s house. 
When it was charred away the fits 
would cease ; and indeed they would 
cease earlier still if the cure could be 
helped by hanging round the girl’s 
neck the finger of a man who had 
hanged himself — but such things were 
hard to come by. 

Fortune favored the girl. A man 
hanged himself that very week in a 
hamlet near at hand. The suicide’s 
finger was secured, used as the witch 
had directed, and the fits ceased almost 
immediately. This case occurred in 
the year 1887. 

I was once called in to prescribe for 
an elderly man who was suffering from 
a fit of lumbago. He was in a good 
deal of pain, but tormented chiefly by 
astonishment as to where on earth the 
lumbago could have come from, seeing 
that ever since his last attack he had 
regularly worn the skin of a cat killed 
by him on the 12th of May (he did not 
know why that date was especially ef- 
fective, but it was so esteemed by all 
knowledgeable people). Could I ex- 
plain why the catskin had not protected 
him? Was it possible that the charm 
might have failed owing to the pres- 
ence of a few yellow hairs in the skin ? 
He once knew aman who walked from 
Roscorla to Bodmin on All-Hallows 
e’en in a yellow necktie, and he died of 
rheumatic fever! What did I put that 





down to? ‘To scarcity of clothing,’” 
I suggested, “if he wore nothing 
else !’? But he did not see my point, 
and kept on saying he would like to 
know why yellow as a color was so 
productive of rheumatism. 

So should I; but we both remain 
unsatisfied to this day. 

This good man was a perfect store- 
house of practical sagacity. He was 
absolutely overflowing with small 
pieces of crystallized wisdom, always 
highly interesting, and often of no less 
value and importance than the infor- 
mation given above about catskins and 
the color yellow. 

For instance, it was he who told me 
that if you go peering at couples court- 
ing, you will certainly squint before 
the year is out. Few people, 1 hope, 
are addicted to that form of impertinent 
curiosity ; but if there be any such, it 
is well that they should faee the inev- 
itable consequence. 

Again, it is not everybody who kills 
pigs ; but some do, and to them the 
following advice must be of the highest. 
value : — 

Stick a pig when he is empty, 
Of his puddings eat a plenty. 
Stick a pig when he is full, 
Starve or die, you silly fool ! 

Finally, let me record of this excel- 
lent man that it was he who, calling 
at my house one day when I was out, 
replied to a suggestion of seeing my 
assistant with the ambiguous remark, 
that he would rather see the old gentle~ 
man himself. Of course, he might 
have referred to me; but though I 
shall not see thirty again, the very lan- 
guage of exaggeration could hardly call. 
me old. 

The farmers’ wives about Roscorla 
are inveterate givers. They pay their 
bills regularly enough ; but they iike to 
acknowledge what they think has not a 
money equivalent, and no act of kind- 
ness, however small, is wasted on 
them. Sometimes it is a basket of 
choice apples which is put under the 
seat of my dogcart whilst I am up- 
stairs ; sometimes a dish of hogs pud- 
dings, presented with many apologies, 
lest I should think the donor boastfub 
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of her own work. Or it is a panful of 
mushrooms or blackberries, which the 
children picked specially for the doc- 
tor; or a few pounds of honeycomb, 
because the bees have made so much 
this year that nobody knows what to 
do with it; or a ham, because John 
thought the curing particularly good, 
and they would all feel proud if the 
doctor thought so too; or a saffron 
cake, made like the one the doctor 
praised when he took tea there ; or a 
bunch of roses, or a few trout which 
one of the farm boys caught that morn- 
ing in the valley ; ora sack of potatoes 
—but that reminds me of a gift which 
was by no means disinterested, but 
frankly calculating. 

I was coming home one autumn 
evening about dusk, and had _ just 
reached my garden gate, when I saw 
before me, on the gravel walk, a 
woman’s figure, bent double under the 
burden of something which was much 
too heavy for her to carry, hobbling up 
to my front door. She was evidently 
distressed by the weight upon her 
back, for she puffed and wheezed ; 
and, coming up behind her on the 
grass, I could hear her muttering ob- 
jurgations at every step she _ took. 
(She was not a very good old woman.) 
“Glory me!” she kept on saying. 
“Oh, my back! To with the ta- 
ties!*? I knew her by her voice. It 
was old Peggy Tregenza. 

“Why, Pegyy, this 
heavy for you,” I said. 

She looked up with a scowl, not see- 
ing at first who it was; but when she 
recognized me the whole expression of 
her face changed, and she dropped a 
curtsey, assuring me that she had 
brought a few potatoes for my accept- 
ance, 

“Why, that’s very kind of you, 
Peggy,’”’? I said ; “‘ but you bring me 
far too many ! ” 

“Take ’em, doctor, take ’em,’’ she 
said magnanimously. ‘ What saith 
the Scripture ? Cast thy potatoes on 
the doctor, and thou shalt find them 
after many days — maybe about Christ- 
mas time,’ she added slyly, and, with 
obvious glee at this ingenious method 
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of insurance against the privations of 
the winter, old Peggy hobbled off. 

She was very old ; no one knew quite 
how old. But she used to tell me she 
remembered the alarms of French in- 
vasion along the south coast of Corn- 
wall. Indeed, in one of these alarms 
her grandmother, then an active old 
body of one hundred and four, turned: 
out with all the other women for miles 
around to cut the corn which was then 
standing yellow in the fields, and 
helped to store it in a safe place before 
the French landed. The women worked 
through an entire day and night, reap- 
ing with the sickle (the ** short hook,” 
she called it), The old grandmother 
did not shirk, but did her part bravely 
till all was done, and then went home 
and died of fatigue. 

Peggy herself remembered, or said. 
she remembered, the first stage coach 
that entered Cornwall; and used to- 
tell me she had gone to see it come 
in, together with a vast concourse of 
people from the villages and hamlets 
round, all anxious to witness so re- 
markable a sight. Unfortunately, the 
coach was nearly twelve hours late, 
and though, in those leisurely days, not 
one of the sightseers thought of going 
home, still they were obliged to do- 
something while they waited ; and, in 
short, when the coach arrived at last, 
most of them were too drunk to see it. 

Poor Peggy! She had perhaps a 
true prevision that the coming winter 
held distress in store for her. She was 
seized with bronchitis early in Decem- 
ber, and was gone by Christmas, long 
before she could have needed the pota- 
toes she bestowed on me. She was 
very grateful for my attendance, but 
distressed occasionally at her inability 
to pay me for it. I reminded her of 
the potatoes, and she lay back, laugh- 
ing to herself. This was on the last 
day of her life, and as I left her she 
told me in her weak voice that she 
didn’t expect to go to Heaven, but 
wherever she did go she’d put in a 
good word for the doctor. 

Peggy was not the only one among 
my patients whose life had not been 
such as to inspire her with full confi- 
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dence of deserving a happier condition 
after death. I found the same doubis 
agitating a much younger woman, 
whose husband was still alive—a man 
of conduct somewhat worse than her 
own ; but in this instance a lucky acci- 
dent turned the woman’s thoughts into 
a better channel. She kept a small 
shop, and one day a heavy case of 
biscuits fell on her foot, crushing it 
badly. 

I was called in, and found it neces- 
sary to amputate a toe without delay. 
The husband, who was present through- 
out the operation, begged the severed 
member of me, and though I dislike 
yielding to these requests, I let him 
have it. I supposed he had buried it ; 
but almost a month afterwards, when 
my patient was nearly well again, I 
called in to pay a final visit, and was 
startled to find the toe plunged ina 
bottle of spirit, neatly tied down and 
labelled with the date of the opera- 
tion. , 

** Iss, sure |’? the woman said in an- 
swer to my exclamation ; ‘‘I be gooin’ 
to kape ’un there until 1 die. I ha’n’t 
lived a very good life, an’ if I burried 
’un, I dunno where a mightn’t go to ; 
but I’m gooin’ to turn right round and 
live real religious in future, so as I 
can get my toe agen some day, and 
not. goo limping in the next world. 
Naw, naw! my toe an’ I'll stick to- 
gether.”’ 

So there the toe remains in its bottle 
to this day. —a perpetual reminder to 
its owner that their hopes of being 
reunited depend on her good conduct ; 
a very salutary belief, for the woman, 
since she held it, has become quite a 
respectable member of society. She 
has lost her husband now. He fell 
into a sort of decline not long after the 
operation mentioned above, became 
childish, and lay for many months in a 
pitiable condition. At last he died, 
and when I went to condole. with the 
widow I found her very tearful, but 
not inconsolable. ‘ Ah! poor Jim!” 
she said. “My goodman! Eh! I’m 
very grateful to you, doctor, but it’s a 
mercy the Lord took the case into ’s 
own hands.”’ 





I think the neighborhood in which I) 


practise must be unusually prolific in 
old women of distinct character, or 
curious antecedents. The men are 
very much like men of other places 
in which I have lived; .honest and 
straightforward, not.too fond of hard 
work, but permeated with the true 
West-country love of occasions for 
doing nothing. I like them. I think 
them sterling good fellows ; but for the 
most part I cannot call them interest- 
ing. 

Now, with the women. the case is 
quite different. I run over the pages 
of my note-book, and pause at the 
name of one patient who gave me an 
interesting reminiscence, of another 
whose dry humor was a perpetual re- 
lief to the monotony of my daily 
rounds. They were all women. And 
one I find occupying a larger, space than 
any in my notes, as indeed betitted her 
distinguished ancestry. For it is not 
every day, even in Cornwall, that one 
is called in to attend the granddaughter 
of a fairy. 

It was undoubtedly true. Old Nancy 
told me the story several times ; and I 
have in my possession the very granite 
bowl out of which her grandfather 
might have drawn health, wealth, or 
happiness if he had not wasted the 
opportunities. It stands in my .sur- 
gery; but I do not tell my patients 
what it is, for to do so might spoil its 
virtue, and I quite mean to draw 
wealth and health at least, to say noth- 
ing of happiness, out of it myself one 
day. 

It happened in: this way. Old 
Nancy’s grandfather lived at Trelawn, 
a little hamlet bordering on the downs. 
He must have been singularly unlike 
the young men who live at Trelawn in 
these days, for he reached the age of 
twenty-one without ever having courted 
a girl. Nancy, anxious for his credit, 
always assured me that he was lacking 
neither in personal beauty nor in ten- 
derness of heart ; so the thing remains 
inexplicable. 

However, so it was ; and his charac- 
ter attracted the attention of a “ white 


witch,’? who at once perceived that he: 
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had become qualified for great actions 
in her own particular line of business, 
and accordingly advised him to go and 
dig for treasure upon the downs at 
Halloween. He must go at midnight, 
and alone. 

The poor lad did not much like the 
undertaking. But treasure was no 
more plentiful then than now; and 
having been assured by the witch that 
he was safe from the assaults of all 
spirits, and could not fail to dig up 
something of exceeding value, such as 
would make a man of him for life, he 
plucked his courage up, borrowed his 
father’s spade, and went. 

Of course he was to dig in a fairy 
ring. There were a good many on the 
downs, and he passed by several fine 
ones for no other reason than because 
he was afraid to begin. The further 
he went, the less his courage grew ; 80 
at last, feeling that if he waited much 
longer there would be none left, he 
struck his spade into the very centre of 
a ring larger than any he had seen be- 
fore, and began to dig. 

It was heavy work, and he kept on 
looking over his shoulder, just to make 
sure the way home was clear; so he 
only got on slowly. He did not speak 
even to bless himself ; for the witch 
had particularly enjoined him to keep 
silence. Atlast his spade struck against 
something hard. He thought it was a 
stone ; and so it was, but not the sort 
of stone he had in his mind ; for ina 
very few minutes he saw it was a 
round vessel shaped out of granite — 
Nancy always called it a “ kist.”’ 

It lay bottom upwards, and so dis- 
tinctly suggested to his mind some- 
thing valuable inside that he forgot the 
witch’s caution, gave a great shout, 
flung himself on his knees, and caught 
the kist in his two hands. 

Before he had time to raise it out 
of the pit, however, an extraordinary 
thing happened. He suddenly saw 
that he was not alone. What it was 
that stood beside the hole he had dug 
he could not at first tell, for it was 
vague, and seemed to have scarcely 
more substance than a wreath of mist 
under the moon. But it grew denser 
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and more distinct, and changed and 
moved till he saw it was a beautiful 
girl, with long red hair flowing down 
her back, stretching out her hands to 
him across the fairy vessel and the pit 
in which it lay, as truly flesh and blood 
as any maiden in Trelawn, only fifty 
times more beautiful than the best of 
them. 

The poor man threw himself on his 
face and screamed with fear. But she 
raised him, and soothed his fright, and 
talked to him sweetly, and told him 
she was a fairy, and the guardian of 
the treasure lying at his feet, bound to 
watch over it until released by a man 
who had never loved a woman. And 
now he had set her free, and might 
choose between her and the fairy gold, 
for both he could not have. 

Now Nancy’s grandfather was not 
an emotional man, and had perhaps his 
notions on propriety. But reserve and. 
decorum fled from him when he found 
the fairy’s arms about his neck, and 
her long hair sweeping over his face. 
Something leapt in him which. had 
never stirred before ; he suddenly found 
that flesh and blood were of more ac- 
count than gold, and vowed he pre- 
ferred the fairy. 

The fairy herself appears to have 
been charmed with this decision, and 
he and she returned to Trelawn to- 
gether, taking with them the kist, 
though of course the treasure had van- 
ished when the grandfather made his 
choice. There were still uses which 
the kist could be put to, however ; for, 
as the fairy explained, health, wealth, 
and happiness might be drawn out of 
the empty bowl by those who were 
pure-minded and single-hearted — two 
difficult conditions, which perhaps 
Nancy’s grandfather never succeeded 
in fulfilling, for he certainly died poor. 

Still, there the kist was on Nancy’s 
shelf ; and being very pleased with me 
one day, she promised I should have it 
when she died unless, of course, I died 
first, which was not so very unlikely, 
seeing that she had promised it already 
to three doctors, every one of whom 
had been dead for some years. . Per- 
haps I might. think this unlucky, and 
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be afraid to come into the succession ? 
But if not, 1 might as well know that 
the kist would reach me with all its 
fairy qualities unimpaired ; because, 
though given away, it was given by a 
daughter’s daughter, who can alienate 
fairy gifts without breaking the charm. 

It was very nice to know this. I was 
not afraid ; I did not die first ; and the 
kist is now ready in my surgery for the 
moment when I can qualify for draw- 
ing forth the magic gifts. 

Nancy was very poor ; and often as I 
entered her cottage it occurred to me 
how much privation must be embit- 
tered by the possession of the kist, out 
of which, if she could but have satisfied 
the conditions, more gold might have 
been drawn than would have sufficed 
to make her a sort of queen in the 
country-side. She had two rooms, a 
kitchen with a bedroom, or rather a 
loft, above, approached by a crazy lad- 
der hooked on in some curious way to 
such an opening in the floor of the loft 
as that through which hay is tossed 
down into a stable. 

She suffered so much from rheuma- 
tism that I used to advise her to have 
her bed brought down into the kitchen. 
But this advice did not correspond 
with her notions of respectability. She 
would sleep up-stairs ; and used to go 
up and down her ladder with won- 
derful pluck, though groaning at every 
step. 

At last a day came when she could 
not get up. I came as usual, knocked, 
and entered. A feeble voice from up- 
stairs begged me to ascend the ladder, 
which I essayed to do. But I am 
heavier than the fairy’s granddaughter, 
having no gossamer ancestry ; and the 
rickety steps up which her rheumatic 
old legs still skipped lightly gave way 
altogether beneath my tread. The lad- 
der came down with a crash, and I lay 
sprawling on the top of it. 

I was not pleased with this mishap ; 
and indeed when Nancy inquired in a 
weak voice from her mattress over- 
head, “‘ Be ’ee hurted much, then ?” I 
had not patience to answer her very 
civilly. However, I soon got the bet- 
ter of my ill-temper; and began to 





consider how I could get up to Nancy, 
who seemed really ill. 

The ladder was too much broken to 
use again ; and the loft was tuo high 
for a man who is no longer a gymnast 
to swing himself up into. But I found 
that by getting on a stool which I bal- 
anced on a chair, I could stand high 
enough to feel Nancy’s pulse, and see 
her face distinctly ; and in that situa- 
tion — surely the oddest a doctor ever 
occupied towards his patient —I pre- 
scribed for her. 

Of course, on my way home I de- 
spatched a carpenter to repair poor 
Nancy’s ladder. But she did not need 
it for very many days more ; and the 
cottage has another tenant now. 

Nancy’s chief friends were an old 
man and woman who occupied a neigh- 
boring cottage, and were, if possible, 
rather poorer than she was. They sur- 
vived her nearly a year, but finally took 
to bed almost at the same moment. 
Their chief ailment was old age, and it. 
carried off the husband pretty rapidly. 
But the wife had more vitality ; and 
on the day following her ‘husband’s 
death she was certainly better. How- 
ever, the only use she made of her 
returning energy was to reproach me 
bitterly for having caused it, because, 
as she forcibly pointed out, ‘‘ Ef ee’d 
lat me alone, one funeral ’ud a done 
for us two; an’ look what it ’ll cost 
now, berrying two of us separately !”’ 

This view of the matter was novel 
to me. But nature that very night 
undid the mischief science had done ; 
and when I called the next day the old 
woman was going downhill fast. She 
was just conscious, and smiled quite 
contentedly when she saw me, mean- 
ing, I do not doubt, to tell me how 
pleased she was there was to be no. 
extravagance after all, but that she and 
her old man were to have a single 
funeral. 

Garrulity passes for a fault of old 
age ; and, if that is true, I am still far 
from having qualified for it. But I 
often feel that I could talk forever 
about Roscorla, and weary out the most 
patient auditor by recalling the quaint- 
ness and conccits of its inhabitants. 
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Their ways, once strange to me, have 
grown familiar ; their weaknesses have 
sunk into my heart; their very tradi- 
tions I more than half believe, and I 
do not reject the wildest of them. 
Even in the juggleries of the ‘ white 
witch’? my ear catches sometimes the 
ring of a truth ; and were they a thou- 
sand times more mad than they are, 
I could not now despise them. Time 
and closer knowledge have made me 
tolerant of my neighbors ; and though 
I often smile as I go about my work, it 
is a smile of fellowship and sympathy 
which grows stronger every day. 


From Longman’s Magazine, 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
(FROM THE VERNEY MSS.) 
BY LADY VERNEY. 


In the heart of rural Bedfordshire, a 
mnile or two to the south of the pictur- 
esque, straggling village of Potton, lies 
Sutton Park, the home of the Bur- 
goynes. Its undulating grass slopes 
are broken by fine clumps of old trees, 
and a lime avenue with intertwined 
branches meeting overhead leads from 
the broad highroad to the present man- 
sion. 

A deep foss can still be traced, en- 
closing about an acre of ground, known 
as John of Gaunt’s Mound, in which 
two skeletons were lately found. ‘ John 
of Gaunt’s House,”’ which sheltered so 
many generations of Burgoynes, stood 
between this mound and the church 
footpath, until it was pulled down by 
Sir Roger Burgoyne, the subject of the 
present sketch. The second house, 
begun by him in 1665, was destroyed 
by fire in 1827. The present house, 
built by Sir John Montague Burgoyne 
in 1859-60, on rather higher ground, is 
full of interesting memorials, though 
but for the accident that his ancestors’ 
letters have been preserved at Claydon, 
little would be known of the Bur- 
goynes who served in the Long Parlia- 
ment, and took the popular side in the 
Civil War. Some of the pictures were 
saved from the fire by that which to 
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others has proved a death warrant — 
they had been sent away to be cleaned. 
Many relics are preserved of the later 
history of the family, down to the 
memorable night in September, 1870, 
when the present Sir John Burgoyne 
gallantly came to the rescue of the 
Empress Eugénie, in her flight from 
the Tuileries after the surrender of 
Sedan, and brought her safely across in 
his yacht from Deauville to Ryde ina 
gale of wind. Further south, where 
the gale had become a terrible storm, 
another Burgoyne, on that same night, 
in command of H.M.S. Captain, met 
death with cheerful courage in his 
country’s service. 

In a corner of the park, bounded by 
a shady, cross-country lane, stand the 
beautiful old church of Sutton and the 
picturesque gabled rectory house, in 
which Stillingfleet lived and wrote. 
Here a later rector brought “a curious 
and vexatious”’ action against the Sir 
Roger Burgoyne of his day, a dis- 
tinguished cavalry officer, for not at- 
tending service for more than twelve 
months in his parish church. Two or 
three acacias, with gnarled and ven- 
erable stems, overshadow the lawn, 
which adjoins the churchyard ; and 
peace and silence only too profound 
brood over the old rectory now. Both 
church and rectory have escaped the 
profane hand of the restorer. The 
north aisle of the church is filled with 
Burgoyne memorials in marble, in 
brass, or in stained window; and a 
drooping Union Jack, with a boat-hook 
for its staff, are pathetic relics of the 
Captain, presented to Sir John Bur- 
goyne by the Admiralty. 

There, linking the generations each 
to each, is the great square family pew, 
untouched since the days when the 
two devout Puritan gentlemen, Sir 
John and Sir Roger, worshipped there 
together amidst children and grandchil- 
dren. Opposite to them, on the south 
side of the nave, rose the massive black 
oak pulpit whence Stillingfleet deliv- 
ered discourses as solid, to a patient 
and admiring congregation. Behind 
them was the fine Jacobean monument, 
erected by the older of the two men, to 
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homes, and amid noble family tradi- 


the memory of the John Burgoyne of 
Elizabeth’s reign. The paint and gild- 
ing on the carved stone have grown 
dim but not less beautiful with age, 
and time has only added to the peace 
and repose of the recumbent figure, 
with his long, dignified Latin epitaph, 
and the scrap of doggerel verse below 
for the edification of the vulgar — 


Here sleeps the body of an aged Wight 
Whose Heart was set on Bounty, Peace, 
and Right. 


As time went on the family pew was 
further invaded by the heavy monu- 
ments of the worthy Sir Roger himself, 
his wife, his son Sir John, and his 
wife Constance Lucy of Charlecote ; 
each furnished with a pair of the stout, 
ugly cherubs, shedding marble tears, 
who were wont to bewail the dead after 
the Restoration. 

The Burgoyne annals are an epitome 
of the history of their country. They 
were landowners in Bedfordshire and 
Cambridgeshire, and prominent men in 
public life from the time of King John 
onwards ; conspicuous as soldiers, sail- 
ors, and politicians, with one variant 
from the family type in the form of a 
successful dramatic author. 

The Cambridgeshire Burgoynes have 
been long extinct; to their Bedford- 
shire cousins, John of Gaunt was said 
to have granted the estate of ** Sutton, 
Potton, and Potton-much-Manured,”’ 
which they still in part possess. The 
lands and the nunnery of Wroxall in 
Warwickshire were given by Henry 
VIII. to Robert Burgoyne, a commis- 
sioner for the suppression of the 
monasteries. He converted the old 
nunnery into an eminently picturesque 
dwelling-house, and in later years Sir 
Roger loved to keep up the old tra- 
ditions of hospitality attached to the 
priory, and to speak of his wife as 
“‘the Lady Abbatess of Wroxall.”’ 

The Warwickshire Burgoynes served 
as sheriffs and knights of the shire in 
their county, just as their cousins did 
in Bedfordshire, until the death of 
John Burgoyne as a bachelor in 1604 
(the ‘aged Wight ”’ of the monument) 
united both estates. In such beautiful 





tions of public service and private 
worth, young Roger Burgoyne grew up 
to man’s estate. Born in the early 
years of that stirring seventeenth cen- 
tury, he was deeply imbued with reli- 
gious principles, with the love of his 
country and of his county, and the 
desire to serve both as his forefathers 
had done before him. Sir John Bur- 
goyne was made a baronet by Charles 
I., and Sir Roger was knighted young ; 
his election to the Long Parliament 
brought him into public life at the age 
of twenty-two, in one of the most inter- 
esting moments of the political history 
of England. About the same time he 
married Anne, daughter and heiress of 
Charles Snelling, to whom he was ten- 
derly attached ; and Sir John gave up 
to him Wroxall Priory, where the 
young couple made their home. In 
1642 Lord Compton vacated his seat 
for Warwickshire, on the death of his 
father the Earl of Northampton, and 
Sir John Burgoyne was elected in his 
place ; so that, like their friends and 
neighbors Sir Thomas and Richard 
Lucy, and Sir Edmund and Sir Ralph 
Verney, father and son sat together 
in the House during some momentous 
years. The younger members became 
fast friends, and voted with Pym and 
Hampden. These friendships resulted 
in a marriage between the Burgoynes 
and Lucys in the next generation, and 
an intimate correspondence carried on 
to the close of his life by Sir Roger 
with Sir Ralph Verney. 

Sir Jobn and his son were on the 
best of terms, and were not torn asun- 
der, as the Verneys were, by political 
differences. After the dissolution of 
the Long Parliament it does not appear | 
that Sir John served again. A letter of 
his to Sir Ralph, written in September, 
1643, gives the impression of liveliness 
and good nature. ‘“ Sir,’? he begins, 
** As we were enteringe upon a quar- 
rell with a ribb of rost beife, our short 
swords (in English called our knives) 
beinge drawne for the encounter, your 
letter was delivered to mee.” Sir 


Roger’s broad, open, genial face, as 
shown in his portrait at Claydon, with 
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sanguine complexion and fair hair, be- 
longs to a good English type of brave, 
simple, healthy, plain-dealing country 
gentlemen. With little imagination or 
originality, he was not troubled, as Sir 
Ralph was, by seeing both sides of a 
question ; he could thoroughly believe 
in his party and his cause, and could 
sleep in peace after voting with the 
majority. 

The soul of truth himself, he had no 
patience with the king’s double-deal- 
ing, but Cromwell's self-reliance and 
definiteness of purpose called forth his 
hearty allegiance. He may have been 
somewhat slow-witted, but his own 
estimate of his character and attain- 
ments was a much humbler one than 
any which his friends formed of them. 
He had the capacity of an unselfish 
nature for generous admiration, he 
held Sir Ralph in unbounded esteem, 
and worshipped Dame Mary Verney 
with the reverence and devotion felt 
for her by all her husband’s friends. 

A kind landlord, and a man of good 
common sense in business, he was a 
painstaking and diligent member. 
Without eloquence or ambition, and 
with an honorable incapacity for polit- 
ical intrigue, he had less influence in 
the House of Commons than many an 
inferior man whose vote could not be 
so confidently relied upon. 

The imprisonment of his friend Sir 
Ralph Verney in 1655, while innocent 
of any complicity in the Royalist 
plots, was a great sorrow to Sir Roger, 
and with an Englishman’s horror of 
military dictation, the establishment of 
the rule of the major-generals seems to 
have shaken his trust in Cromwell, 
and he viewed the Restoration with 
indifference rather than with dislike. 
During the intervals of his political life 
he devoted himself so earnestly to gar- 
dening and farming as to earn from 
the caustic Doctor Denton the title of 
Sir Hodge Burgoyne, not unsuited to 
his somewhat homely features and 
heavy frame. The quality which most 
endeared him to his friends was his 
steadfastness —he was a man to lean 
upon. In the Verney cipher corre- 
spondence he is Mr. Good, and 
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“Trusty Roger’’ seemed his natural 
and rightful designation. 

The first letter that has been pre- 
served of a correspondence extending 
over more than thirty years is. one 
written by Sir Roger from Ciapham 
(June 9, 1643), which carries us back 
to the time when Endymion Porter was 
doing his best to sell or convey away 
the king’s plate : — 

Sir, — The last night Mr. Curtines house, 
upon an information of a perfidious ser- 
vant, was searched for plate which Mr. 
Endimion Porter had entrusted him with, 
but as Mr. Curtin affirms was delivered to 
him by Mr. Porter in consideration of a 
debt which he owed him : the boxes are to 
be opened this morning, and my Lady 
Katherine desired me to be present at the 
opening of them, by reason of which I shall 
be detained at Clapham this day, and there- 
fore cannot serve my friende according to 
my desire and promise ; so this makes way 
for a request that you will please once 
more to oblidge me by a favor which is to 
procure a ticket for my father Charles 
Snelling, from close Comtee for the safety 
of his horse and his liberty of going through 
the guardes freely for to take the aire at 
any time in respect of his inability for to 
walke ; the like favor is requested for my 
brother Edward Cater for his horse. | I 
would not have bin so uncivill as to have 
troubled you in this, but that I feare theire 
horses will be surprised on a sudden, for 
my brother Mayne’s horses were taken 
away yesterday. 


He writes after the battle of New- 

bury :— 
Sept. 25, 1643. 

Last Sunday there was a thanksgiving 
for the Victory and deliverance, that we 
had, and as I heare, the like done at Ox- 
ford for the Victory they had. I say noth- 
ing to either, but I pray God forgive them 
that mock him for one side must. The 
newes that goes most current amongst us, 
is that Prince Rupert’s witch is slaine. 


The name of John Milton (possibly 
a relation of the poet’s) occurs as doing 
business for the Burgoynes and some- 
times for the Verneys, his signature as 
witness to a deed exists, of November, 
1645. Mary Verney writes (January 
14, 1647) that Mr. Milton expected 
money from her when he took his 
leave, ‘“* because he was going downe 
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into the country with his nue master, 
which his oll one has preferred him to. 
Now being upon the Bedd, and have- 
ing at that time company with me 
. . » gave him nothing, which I find 
by wordes he spake to my mayde he 
took very ill.’’ 

In the spring of 1648 Sir Roger’s 
mother was taken ill, and he nursed 
her with the utmost devotion, not stir- 
ring out of her chamber, we are told, 
nor going out of doors above once in a 
fortnight, ‘* truly he looks very ill and 
is sadd.”? For another fortnight the 
watching continued, and then the good 
son wrote to his friend to announce his 
mother’s death : — 


It hath pleased God to make a very sad 
breach in our poore family by removing 
from it one of the cheifest pillares that up- 
held it. The enjoyment of her sweet com- 
pany and converse I could never esteeme 
otherwise then the prime of my sublunary 
contentments. 


Jane, Lady Burgoyne, was the 
daughter and heiress of William 
Kempe, of Spain’s Hall, in Finching- 
field, Essex. She had three sons— 
Roger, John, and Robert—and four 
daughters. 

The news of Mary Verney’s death in 
1650 came upon Sir Roger as a great 
and unexpected blow. He was not a 
lengthy correspondent—his neatly 
written epistles rarely cover a single 
page of small paper — but on this occa- 
sion his deep sympathy with Sir Ralph 
found veut in a long letter : — 

May 30, 1650. 

My deare heart, —Sad newes will easily 
finde a passport for its conveyance, and 
now could I weepe a letter to thee (my 
eyes and heart being fuller than my pen 
or Inkhorne), for the loss of so deare a 
comfort thou too much sufferest under. 
. . . But my deare recollect thyself and let 
thy sorrowe and teares be drowned in those 
rivers of pleasure shee now enjoyes; and 
let the strength of thy affection to her 
swell to a sattisfaction and contentment in 
thy owne loss, because of that inconceiv- 
able gain shee hath at length attained to. 
We have indeed reason to weepe and 
lament but not so much for her as for our 
selves, not for her that hath, but for our- 
selves that are to shoot that gulfe ; what 
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miseries is she freed from, which yet we 
are to runn the hazard of at least, if not to 


undergoe. Lets acquaint ourselves a little 
better with death, which our fancies are 
apt to put so terrible a vizard on; why 
should we be such straingers to that which 
the bells do daily tell us of, nay which we 
see and heare of every day. Death is con- 
tinually in the pott, not a bone we pick but 
presents mortallity to our eyes, and though 
it be so comon, we dare not enter into con- 
verse with it at any distance ; shee is so 
terrible to us that a little ayre but formed 
into her name, like the wind of Canons 
layes us flat on our faces. Those things 
that are worse than death, we can play 
away the memory of ; we can endure the 
gout, the stone (I can say for one of them 
myself, the racke of nature), we can endure 
phisitians who winde up the rack higher, 
we suffer them to discourse our disease, 
their symtomes, causes, cures all over, we 
can abide their potions, plaisters and other 
tortures with the patience of Martyrs, but 
to name Death this turnes our blood and 
makes us ready to do the discourse we 
heare of. Sir this is yet too generall, we 
can endure to die for one night, we can 
shake hands with our selves till next morn- 
ing, and can be content to call our bed our 
grave, our sleep our death; nay, we can 
bury ourselves alive in melancholly, but to 
do this in good earnest this alas ! is ter- 
rible, and above the power of nature to 
undergoe, not only our selves, but also our 
best friends, we are able to part with, and 
beare theire absence to the very Indies. 
We can trust them amongst Turkes and 
infidles (which are imitation of death and 
hell to boote) but to heare they are dead in 
truth, and that all their stormes are at an 
end and blowne over, this makes us subject 
to an unreasonable sorrow. My deare I 
am very full and could inlarge my self be- 
yond the compass of a literall discourse, I 
wish I were in thy armes and might pouer 
my selfe into thy bosom. I assure thee 
thou should’st meet with no less love then 
that of Jonathon to David. 


The following letter announces the 
birth of Sir Roger’s second son, John, 
who eventually succeeded him : — 

May 21, 1651. 

I have nothing to say to you but to tell 
you that I am so much yours and some 
body’s else that at the present Iam not my 
selfe, my wife hath brought me forth an- 
other boy upon whom the name of the 4th 
Evangelist is bestowed and I trust he may 
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prove a preacher if the world continues at 
the same rate as it is now till he comes to 
the age of 14 or 15, which now is sufficient 
to render him capable of such divine em- 
ployments. But in good earnest the little 
one came such a starveling into the world 
that [ am in some fears it may not continue 


longe heer unless God shall please most | 
miraculously to feed it with some kind of | 


Mannah from heaven, for we are abso- 
lutely destitute of a nurse our owne having 
deceived us. 


Constant visits were exchanged be- 
tween Wroxall and Claydon ; both men 
were building, repairing, and planting, 
and Sir Roger had such an opinion of 
his friend’s taste and good judgment 
that he could not bear to build a wall, 
or plant a tree, or even to choose a 
waistcoat or a bed-curtain without his 
approval. 

Sir Roger spent part of that summer 
with Sir John Burgoyne, and writes 
from Sutton : — 

June 13, 1653. 

Meethinks I am allready a Countryman 
and shall shortly think it a sin not to bea 
Clowne. I have allmost attained the lan- 
guage, and begin to think it that of Para- 
dise. 
sheepshearers, who have sufficiently fleeced 
me, that I feare I may shortly become a 
bellweather. If you will take notice of the 
prizes of corne and the severall viands 
which our Country affordes, let me but 
know it, and you shall have it, for the 
knowledge of these things comes so fast 
upon me, that I shall soone burst if I do 
not vent . . . but I must not be too rough 
with you at the first and scratch you too 
much with my hobnailes. 


He is still full of his new zeal for 
farming versus politics after his return 
home :— 

July 3, 1653. 

I am now plunged into the country and 
begin to take my selfe for a man of an- 
other world, for | am out of this allready. 
My conversation formerly hath bin among 
Christians, but now beasts, or people worse 
than they, are the best society I can meet 
with. I am now entering my selfe a 
schollar to learne new words of art, for the 


My converse hath bin most amongst | 
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| the language before you come. I will not 
trouble you with the severall imployments 
I am now put upon, but if I make use of 
the rake one day the fork goes for’t a week 
after. If I can but get a pound of wooll in 
the spending of a sheep, I think my selfe 
very well, though this must be well washt 
in to the bargain. This I must needs say 
for a Country life, that it is as devout as 
any, it puts us upon praying continually 
for faire weather or raine, and sometimes 
we can finde in our hearts to grumble be- 
cause they come not both together. Sir, in 
| good earnest I am at Wroxall, a place so 
|rude and full of such disorders that my 
| thoughts can resemble it to nothing better 
|than the primitive chaos, and it is only 
your courteous looke and eye upon it, that 
can forme it in to a place of Contentment. 


He says they have so much dust that 
| Sir Ralph may save his hair powder. 


Sir, — You are pleased to make my house 
|a@ Maypole [Sir Roger writes in wrath when 
|his friend had paid some visits in his 
| neighborhood] and to daunce about it, but 
/ not to come neare it : but any excuse may 

serve an encloystered Monke, who is bound 
by the rules of Charity to put a faire con- 
struction upon all things. 

| Sir Roger hopes he may spend * the 
| Vacation”? at Wroxall, ‘if not then 
looke to your selfe, the strongest walls 
you can build shall hardly protect you 
unless they have the Lord Protector’s 
stamp upon them.” ‘ As for meeting 
of you at London,” he writes in April, 
1654, “I shall not willingly court my 
selfe into new fetters, till such time as 
I have a call. . . . I conclude it safest 
to keep to my Priorie wher I have 
|leisure to pray for my friends.”? “TI 
am now so hurried up and down with 


| 


mending my house and making of 
hay,’”? he writes the next summer, 


‘that I cannot without inconveniency 
stirr from home.”’ 
No wonder that Sir Hodge Burgoyne 
did not want to be drawn into the vor- 
tex of the elections for Barebones 
| Parliament. 





| Having been put in nomination [he 





dialects of every County I pass through do | writes, July 17, 1654], our Election (as all 

so vary that each of them is a strainger to| others I suppose are) is now over; and 

the other, and my selfe to them all ; but I} what by faire meanes and foule, by myself 

am resolved to improve my time to the| and others, I got to be the fifth in respect 

best advantage, and get my selfe Master of 'of Number set down. Now my only feare 
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is of an after-game ; for some talk of voyd- 
ing the Election ; the Sheriff refusing hun- 
dreds that were ready to give their votes 
for the wronge ; so that I must acknowl- 
edge him my friend. Some of the 
Country are pleased to be discontented be- 
cause I refused to stand and appeare, and 
report that I slight them . . . but more of 
this rudeness when I see you. 


Sir Ralph had promised Sir Roger 
his picture by Remy, and asks what 
costume he would prefer. ‘As for 
couler and garbe,”’ he replies, * I will 
leave wholly to yourselfe ; let me but 
have Sir R. V. and it suffiseth ; it mat- 
ters me not whether in a shirt or not.” 
Sir Roger’s own portrait had been 
painted by the same artist, and Sir 
Ralph had been consulted upon the 
drapery. ‘I thank you for putting the 
crimson robe upon me, I will not now 
despaire of being a judge.” 

The case of pictures reached Wroxall 
in February, 1654. ‘*They cam very 
safe,” writes Sir Roger, ‘* and how 
proud both my wife and my selfe are 
of any thing that does but looke like Sir 
R. V. I will not undertake to tell you 

.. and that which likes us most is, 
that it is most like you, and I pray 
think it not a complement if I tell you 
that I can hugg it with more delight, 
than any painted Lady in the Land.”’ 

Their eldest boy was delicate, and a 
constant anxiety to his parents : — 

July 18, ’53. 

I can sooner tell you how we doe than 
what we doe. My boy Roger and my 
daughter Jane have had the Meazles : they 
have partly left him, but they now lye 
heavy upon hir. 


Their family consisted of four chil- 
dren — Roger, John, Jane, and Anne. 
The next year Lady Burgoyne was re- 
joicing in an addition to her nursery ; 
it is pleasant to think that her husband 
read her out the pretty letter in which 
he announced the baby’s birth to his 
old friend : — 

Wroxall, Nov. 13, ’54. 

In my last I gave you a short accompt of 
trees and plants, now I can informe you of 
another tender plant that is come up in our 
garden. ... You may call it now what 


you please — boy or girl— but to-morrow 
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we intend to call it Mary; I am sure a 
name you will not dislike. My wife 1 hope 
has passt the worst and will now be gath- 
ering strength. 


But public anxieties could not be 
kept out of sick-rooms, and to Lady 
Burgoyne’s no small affliction’? her 
husband was summoned to London, ap- 
parently to be questioned about Royal- 
ist plots. He wrote to Sir Ralph from 
thence (December 7, 1654), having 
been taken ill in Fleet Street, and being 
much out of spirits :— 

I could allmost weep a letter to you and 
after that frett it to peices againe ... to 
come so nigh happinesse and to miss of it, 
must needs heighten misery. . . . I left my 
wife and little one in so bad a condition 
that I shall be very bad company till I see 
them. 


By the winter of 1655-56 he has had 
nearly enough of agricultural labor ; 
“the waies”’? are almost impassable, 
and he longs for some cultivated soci- 
ety —‘** These Country Boores doe so 
vex me with theire hobnaile shoes that 
I wish this troublesome time over.’’ 
But with the usual ingratitude of man 
he is in despair when he is elected once 
more to the House of Commons, and 
obliged, therefore, to spend the next 
winter in town ; he writes to Sir Ralph 
from Osgoodby : — 

September 1, ’56. 

Sir, —I am now 15 myles beyond Yorke, 
and so have been this fortnight, and this 
day cam such unwellcome newes of an 
election at Warwick which does much dis- 
order and afflict me. This will hasten me 
out of the North, and my intentions are on 
Munday next to sett forth towards London 
directly, and my wife towards Wroxall, 
there to abide till such time as I can be 
provided for hir at London. . . . I think to 
ly at my brother John’s at Hampsted. 


The official returns for the Parlia- 
ment of 1656 are very incomplete ; but 
it is evident from Sir Roger’s letters 
that he sat in it as member for War- 
wickshire, and helped to throw out the 
Decimation Bill in January, 1657, which 
was meant to confirm the rule of the 
major-generals. 

His family continued to increase. 
He writes to Sir Ralph from Wroxall : 
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March 3, 1656. 

Sir, — Though I am allmost in as great 
hast as my wife was this morning, yet I 
must needs tell you, that another girle is 
fallen to my lott, this making a compleat 
mess ! since I had a boy ; but thanks be to 
God, shee is as well after it as I could ex- 
pect, I pray let me receive the good newes 
of somebodies safe delivery from an in- 
quisition. 

In April Sir Ralph receives an im- 
portant commission from ‘ Sir Hodge : ”° 


If you continue yet in London, I shall 
though uncivilly add to your present 
trouble by requesting the favor from you as 
to contrive a suit and cloke for me against 
my comming up; being so ill provided at 
present that I cannot appeare there without 
anew one. The clothes I have now are 
grey, but for the couler; the cloth (for I 
will have no stuff) and trimming, I shall 
leave wholly to your phancy. Phancy it as 
for your self and let it be what it will it 
cannot but exceedingly please and oblige 
me. ... I shall give order to my tailor to 
wait upon you and to receive your com- 
mands. 


Bright colors are being worn again in 
the Protector’s court : — 

April 23, 1656. 

I am sorry the couler in fashion is so 
different from my present gravity [writes 
Sir Roger], I feare I shall not becom it. I 
would not be in the extremity of the Mode, 
I must be fitted not only for the Citty and 
the Summer, but also for the Country and 
the Winter. 


Sir, your clothes attend you [Sir Ralph 
replies] all but the very Trimming [of 
which he encloses patterns] which may bee 
well put on in 2 houres time, when you 
have made your choyce according to your 
own fancy. 


Notwithstanding all these patterns 
[writes Sir Roger] I shall wholly referr 
them to yourself, as for my tailor I never 
yet approved of his judgement in anything 
of that nature. Pray wave all thoughts of 
him, and only let him receive your com- 
mands, both for buttons, lining and all 
things else, and also for the fashion both 
of suit and cloak, for I am sure he will faile 
in one thing or other, if he receives not 
punctuall directions. 


1 “Where are your mess of sons to back you 
now?” (Henry VI., Part 3, I. iv. 73.) 
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The next month he is temporarily in 
want of money, and asks the loan of 
201. from Sir Ralph : — 

May 23, ’56. 

If you do not help me, I am like to ly by 
the heeles, for the black bills come in so 
thick. . . . It shall be very suddenly repaid 
you, if not, let the decimators fall upon the 
bones of Sir, your humblest servant, R. B. 

But Sir Roger, like Sir Ralph, was 
not to be hindered in his improvements 
by mere want of cash : — 

May 31, 1656. 

When you meet with a Billiard table in 
your way, be pleased to take the perfect 
dimensions of it, for its a toy I much de- 
sire ; and for a pott to be sett in the midst 
of my garden, I must crave your choice of 
one. ... Pray procure me such a two 
foot rule as you have yourself. 

Sir Roger writes the next year : — 

August 30, °57. 

My billiard-table is now upon its leggs, 
and I have bought a lininge for it which I 
resolve very suddenly (by reason of the ap- 
proach of winter) to bestow upon it. 

Lady Burgoyne was ailing again, and 
had been talking over her symptoms 
with Sir Ralph at Wroxall. ‘The 
same day you went,’’? wrote her hus- 
band, ‘* (as a sad consequence of your 
departure) proved very bad to my good 
wife, so that it put her upon a resolu- 
tion fora Dtor, Wesent for Dr Phipps 
of Coventry, who stayed till the next 
day for to observe hir both in and out 
of hir fitte. He presently, as if he had 
before consulted with yourself, dis- 
suades hir from milk as that which will 
rather increase than abate any kinde of 
heat.”’ 

Sir John Burgoyne died that autumn, 
and was buried at Sutton on October 9, 
1657. Sir Roger writes from Wroxall 
on November 3 :— 

I am still under the lashes of the All- 
mighty, who having first taken away my 
father hath now deprived me of my deare 
child, its death to me to mention it, I can 
doe no more... my child departed yes- 
terday, and to-morrow I shall send the 
Cabbinett of that pretious Jewell now with 
God, to that of its grandfather at Sutton. 
We ourselves intend to be at Sutton the 
next weeke, with our children, wher we 
shall leave them this winter, and so my 
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made known to hir mother, who on Thurs- 
day last, after a longe and sad time of lan- 
guishment, was eased of all hir sorrowes 
and wearisome howers, of which shee so 
much complained, and is now at rest with 
him who is the Center of all rest. 


wife my eldest daughter and myself shall 
hasten towards London, wher I hope to 
meet you ; let me tell you that I have not 
only need of your advise, but of your com- 
fortable refreshment in the midst of my 
troubles. . . . Excuse my confused scrib- 
ble, its the first time I have laid a pen in 
my hand these many daies and it can doe 
no less than tremble. 


The winter in London proved to bea 
sad one, as Lady Burgoyne’s health 
continued to decline, and in March, 
1658, she is pining to be at home, and 
‘Sir Roger much, very much afflicted.” 
‘“‘T must refer you to the good Doctor 
[Denton],”’ he wrote, ‘*‘ for a relation of 
my wife’s most weake and my most sad 
condition . . . but tomorrow we are 
for the Country if God continue life and 
afford strength, nothing but this will 
sattisfy: the Lord direct and support 
us.”? ‘*]T doubt,’”? wrote Dr. Denton on 
the 31st, ‘my Lady Burgoyne will not 
last longe. With much adoe she gott 
home, but the last 7 miles she was forst 
to be carried in a chayre which attended 
her all the way.” The painful journey 
with “couch and sedan” lasted three 
days. ‘* Nothing would sattisfy hir but 
Sutton,’ writes her husband ; ‘‘as for 
Doctors shee had done with them, as 
they had I thinke done with her, both 
as I believe being willing enough to 
part with each other. Heer she yet 
continues in a languishing condition, 
but with some trouble getts up every 
day, her chill fits follow hir more fre- 
quently than before. ...I can not 
tell you how great my sorrows are, and 
if I could I should forbeare it.”? He 
adds in a postscript: ‘*Though my 
wife resolves to take no more physick, 
yet Iam sending to Cambridge for one 
to look upon hir: though shee desires 
to looke upon non of them.”’ 

On April 10 Sir Roger writes : — 


Sir, — The dispensations of God towards 
me of late have been so sad that I tremble 
to relate them, yet I could not sattisfy my- 
selfe till I had done it. It hath pleased 
God within the space of fower daies to take 
away both root and branch. On Sunday 
last my daughter Betty, whom I never 
knew merrier then on the Thursday before, 
departed this life ; whose death was never 





Sir Roger, after the death of his wife 
and child, went to ‘‘the Spaw at Nars- 
brook to drink the waters,’’ ‘his sad 
thoughts too often coming like a tor- 
rent upon him.’’ He went to Holland 
in the autumn, but he writes ‘‘ thorow 
out my travvaile hitherto, never was 
any poore soule more unresolved. I 
am now going God knows whither, for 
I doe not, Iam weary of all places, and 
of my self too, for that high discompos- 
ure that has so longe been upon me 
still plaies the tyrant: the L4 fitt me 
for his pleasure. I have returned my 
man and my boy back to England : to 
which place, unlesse it be those deare 
pledges of that dearer soule that’s gon, 
no creature living could be a stronger 
attractive then your selfe.”’ 

But the political crisis following 
upon Richard Cromwell’s downfall 
roused Sir Roger once more, like an old 
war-horse, to join the fray. The irres- 
olution of which he complained when 
travelling ‘‘ pour promener ses cha- 
grins ’’ ceased at once when he got 
back to Westminster, and his almost 
daily letters to Sir Ralph show how 
keenly he watched all the changes of 
that troubled time. His sympathies 
were still with the Parliament, he 
wished for the return of the secluded 
members, and for moderate and con- 
ciliatory measures ; but he distrusted 
Monk. ‘* What he will do to answer 
the expectation of all parties I am to 
seek, though very many may be de- 
ceived —I shall be none of them.” 

There is a break in the correspond- 
ence during the summer of 1660, and 
when Trusty Roger reappears in No- 
vember, he is married again, to Anne 
Robinson, of Dighton, Yorkshire, and 
is reconciled to the powers that be. 
The second Anne Burgoyne made Sir 
Roger extremely happy during the re- 
maining seventeen years of his life ; 
and rejoicing once more in the home 
affection his kindly nature so much 
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needed, he revolved in his mind an 
ambitious scheme, which was nothing 
less than the demolition and the re- 
building of the old family house of 
Sutton. 

For the present the only thorn in his 
foot was the prospect of being made 
high sheriff; Sir Roger applied to 
friends in high places to get ‘‘an Ex- 
emption ”’ made in his favor; but the 
lord chancellor said that he would 
** doe well not to trouble the King with 
it for hee would stopp it, though the 
Kinge granted it, for hee would not, 
during his time let such a businesse 
passe, but he sayd hee would prevent 
his being Sheriffe while hee had 
power.” The evil day was delayed but 
not averted, and in January, 1662, Sir 
Roger is preparing sumptuous attire for 
himself and his javelin men. 


Jan, 12, 1662. 

I have looked over the patterns of lace 
you sent [he writes to Sir Ralph], and ob- 
serve the best to be dearest. ... I have 
had some dreames or phancies come into 
my head of late about my Liveries . . . it 
is to have Coates in stead of Cloakes, which 
though unusuall mee thinks should be full 
as gentile, if they were but well ordered 
with buttons without lace, and so less cloth 
will serve : but lett this pass. 


Feb. 24, 1662. 

If the sword be not bought [he writes 
again] I had much rather have one accord- 
ing to the mode, and the rather because a 
black one is more agreeable to my phancy. 
. . - I hope you have given my tailor full 
directions about the belt for I can by no 
meanes trust to his judgment. As for the 
saddle you mention I am very much 
obliged to your self for borrowing and to 
Sir Rich: Temple for lending it, if he 
knowes for whom it is: but my feare is 
that I shall not becom a saddle of that 
worth, if it belongs to him as Kt. of the 
Bath and I question whether I may have it 
for both Assises. . . . As for the horse I 
have at Sutton, I feare he will be too high 
for a low fellow to gett upon ; if so I shall 
be bold to send for yours, I am unwilling 
to look like a Jackanapes on horseback. 
. You mention topps to be laced, which 

I suppose are to be worn upon my leggs, if 
so'I feare ther will be so much topp as 
there will be but little bottom to be seen. 
My leggs all are short enough in conscience 
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allready, and if the fashion must needs 
make them shorter, I must strutt it out as 
well as I can. 

He is inquiring where he can con- 
veniently entertain the judge. He tells 
Sir Ralph “of the most unreasonable 
demands that are made by those of 
Bedford .. . it startles me having 
never heard of the like before . . . the 
mischeife is that there is no other 
house, as they say receptious enough.”’ 


Att the high Sherrifes table 12 men 
everie meale at 38 64 p: man. 

At the Liverie table 28 p: man everie 
meale. 

What Day the Judges dine with the high 
Sherriffes at theire table 50 men at 68 p: 
man. 

The under Sherriffes table 2 men at 
38 6d p: man. 

The Clargie table 30 men at 38 64 [p:] 
man. 

The graund Jurie at 38 p: man. 

as many as shall come to any of theis 
tables above the numbare to be payde ffor 
according to the several Rates above men- 
tened. 

308 a hogshead ffor the Best beere. 

20s ffor the second sort of beere. 

he findes no beere to the table during the 
assises. 

he demans 108 to every venison pasty 
and yet the Sheriff to find venison. 

The Sheriffe to finde westphalia bakon, 
sturgeon and neates tongues. 

The Sheriff to have cellers for wine and 
beere and lodging for groomes, coathmen 
boteler and him that keeps the wine celler 
but the Sheriff to provide for himselfe else- 
where. 

the horses at 84a night hay and 28 8da 
bushel oates. 

If theise propositions like not then ffor 
20£ the Sherriffe is offered the use of the 
house with linnen peuter Brase and all 
other things needfull. 


It is not merely a question of ex- 
pense, for ‘‘ the sheriffs agree not to- 
gether”? about an act regulating the 
relations between them and the judges. 
“The Sheriff heer at Warwick,’’ Sir 
Roger writes, ‘“‘ hath ordered a present 
to be ready. Judge Brown I heare is 
of your minde, that the Act is now in 
force. Twisden is so touchie a person, 
that I am the more concerned for it, 
and if nothing be provided for him 
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publiquely or privately its to be feared 
I may suffer; pray let me have your 
ultimate thoughts about it... for 1 
am like to have the Judges company on 
Satturday.” 

Sir Roger is still uncertain ‘* whether 
the sheriff be not to provide sturgeon, 
venison, wine,” etc., but at the close 
of the summer assizes (July 14, 1662), 
he longs to tell his friend ‘* what a 
civill, mild, oblieging Judge I had, and 
how I order’d him ; how much he was 
mine at parting, because of my faith- 
full obedience to the law statute.’’ So 
all ended well. 

Sir Roger was much happier in the 
adornment of his house than in that of 
his portly person ; and space fails us 
to tell of the many letters that passed 
between the friends as to the cross- 
stitch, and embroidery for beds and 
couches, the beds that had to content 
themselves with knobs, and the more 
majestic four-posters that were crested 
with feathers ; the single beds which, 
being two in a room, were to be “ both 
of a livery,’? and the silver warming- 
pan and pots which Sir Ralph on occa- 
sion was asked to borrow from “ Sir P. 
his neighbour.”’ 

The bills from the draper, the tailor, 
the upholsterer, and the embroiderer 
were very heavy, and Lady Burgoyne 
makes a gentle protest when the 
“‘fringe-man is a little too nimble,’’ 
and “the great fringe’’ and tassels 
seem to exceed every reasonable esti- 
mate ; but on the whole the furnishing, 
as well as the building and planting, is 
left to the master of the house. The 
wife has enough to do in her own 
domain; it was a happy and well-or- 
dered household where Anne Burgoyne 
reigned, and the old nursery is being 
rapidly filled a second time. She has a 
little Roger now, ‘called by the very 
worst of names,’”’ the husband declared, 
*‘as it was my wife’s pleasure to cross 
me ;” Judith has to be put under a 
surgeon’s wife for “rectifying of a 
body that inclines too much to one 
side’? — and she has a mother’s usual 
cares about the children’s health and 
their education. But it is a pleasant 
picture that remains with us, as we see 





Sir Roger gently sinking into old age. 
He calls himself a ‘tattered Vessell 
now, which must not expect to be in 
its gallantry till the spring appeares ;”’ 
but he lives among his own people, 
who love and respect him. His son is 
taking up his work as a landowner and 
a member of Parliament, and * Trusty 
Roger,’ if he is not free from the in- 
firmities of advancing years, has long 
ago sought and found the true ‘‘ Centre 
of all Rest.”’ 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
SENTIMENTAL TRAVELLING. 


The only tune that he could play 
Was, “ Over the hills and far away.” 
I. 

I MET my companion at the corner 
of the lane in the first freshness of a 
June morning. Sandy Scott was his 
name, and he sat complacently on a 
bank, smoking and contemplating the 
world. His clothes were a monument 
of tatters, ‘‘ looped and windowed rag- 
gedness,’? once grey, but now bearing 
colored remembrances of the soils of 
three counties. His hair was ignorant 
of the brush, and hung in picturesque 
disorder over a battered face. His 
listless, inimitable attitude, as he re- 
clined (I will not say sprawled) below 
the hawthorns, seemed to me the per- 
fection of ease ; and the thin smoke 
from his pipe in the morning air was 
pleasing to all right-minded people. 
So far as mere externals were con- 
cerned, I was not far behind him. I 
had raked from some forgotten corner 
the cast-off garments of a shepherd. 
To these were added a decayed wide- 
awake with a scanty brim, a plaid with 
a neuk, and a pair of mighty hobnailed 
boots to which my feet were wofully 
strange. Further, I had a fresh inter- 
est in all things and all men, and a 
relish even for misfortunes. My com- 
rade was an old voyager on the seas of 
life ; he had measured its deeps and 
shallows, whereas I was but embarking. 
A more oddly matched pair never set 
out to take the world together on a 
morning in summer. 
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And now, as the writers of epics 
would moralize, over all the world men 
would be gving forth to their labor ; 
statesmen to their politics, lawyers to 
their courts, merchants to their ships. 
To-day treaties would be made, laws 
passed ; ships would founder or enter 
port; men would die, and the unruly 
planet would go on its way. Mean- 
while, in a corner of God’s universe 
two irresponsible idlers were setting 
forth on their sentimental journey, 
without a thought of the complexity of 
life, for they were not writers of epics. 

The way wound pleasantly in a cool 
shade between limes and firs. A dry- 
stone dyke overgrown with moss and 
lady-ferns bounded the road. On one 
side the hill rose steep, grey with 
brackens and splendid in morning sun- 
shine ; while on the other level water- 
meadows, from which the scent of 
meadowsweet and mint was carried, 
stretched away toward Tweed. Cur- 
lews were crying on the hill, and a few 
belated grouse ; in the fields the sing- 
ing of the lark was varied by the loud, 
twanging calls of snipe. The most 
charming scent in the world was all 
abroad, —thyme and meadowgrass, fir 
and lime-blossom, and the indefinable 
fragrance of morning. Sometimes a 
rabbit darted across, or a great ewe 
stared mildly at us as we_ passed. 
Stonechats flitted about ; meadow-pipits 
(moss-cheepers in the picturesque 
Scots) made a continuous piping over 
the bent ; and in the short tufts below 
the pines grasshoppers were chirping 
as merrily as on that morning long ago 
when Theocritus and his friends went 
on their way to Pyxus. Between the 
straight fir-stems one could catch 
glimpses of bright water from the 
pools which Tweed had left in the 
haugh. In winter these are not to be 
distinguished from the river itself 
when swollen high with rains ; but in 
summer, when the stream has shrunk 
to a silver trickle, they lie fringed with 
flags and green rushes, the haunt of 
gorzeous beetles and innumerable wild- 
duck. The white ribbon of road twined 
across the breast of a hill which seemed 
to block the glen. 
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Onward we trudged, one stolidly, the 
other with many occasional haltings 
and turnings-aside. I had not yet 
learned the secret of that swinging 
walk with firmly grasped stick and 
body slightly bent forward, which en- 
ables shepherds to tramp their thirty 


miles with ease over the roughest 
country. On the contrary, I limped 


and dragged, now walking with great 
strides, and now loitering at a snail’s 
pace behind. We met few people: a 
farmer’s wife driving to the distant 
railway station, who honored us with a 
suspicious stare ; a group of boys and 
girls going to school ; a collier from a 
far-away parish who had been out at 
the night-fishing, and who, I am happy 
to say, had a light basket, for these 
gentry seldom fish with the orthodox 
fly, but with nets and drags, and all 
kinds of heterodox contrivances. 

We passed Stanhope Bridge, which 
more than once in the memory of 
living men has been whirled down to 
the lowlands by astormy river. Thence 
the road took a long swing up the side 
of ahill. No fence divided it from the 
moor which sloped steeply down to the 
water, —an ugly place for a horse to 
go over on a dark night. The curi- 
ously marked hills of Stanhope stood 
out across the valley, shadowing the 
long, gloomy cleft through which the 
burn finds its way to Tweed. A faint 
haze was trailing on the hilltops, but 
around us the air was filled with a 
lucent warmth. As we walked, Sandy 
treated me to some of his experiences 
among the hills. On one farm he had 
been a shepherd, and he was full of 
tales of snowstorms and terrible losses 
among sheep. He had poached on 
nearly every hill, and we rarely passed 
a pool in the river of which he had not 
some fishing adventure to tell. It was 
the most entertaining talk I had ever 
heard, and to a young scapegrace who 
should have been after more serious 
things it had a most appetizing taste of 
forbidden fruit. Yet ever and anon he 
would pause to give utterance to some 
highly moral reflection, —a salve, as it 
were, to his not over-sensitive con- 
science. 
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The sun,had now climbed well up in 
the sky, and, like Christiana wheu she 
came to the arbor on the Hill Difficulty, 
we were in a “pelting heat.” We 
both longed for water, and, as there 
were no springs at hand, there was 
nothing for it but to ask at the nearest 
cottage. It was ordained that I should 
be spokesman, because, as my compan- 
ion was pleased to say, ‘‘I was mair 
genteel-like aboot the face.”’ Now I 
was sadly disinclined for the work, for 
though I was in no way ashamed of 
the profession I had chosen, I felt ut- 
terly incapable of acting my part. Yet 
I made an effort which was rewarded 
with success, and water was given us 
in a great tin jug. The following con- 
versation took place between the mis- 
tress of the house and the present 
writer. 

** Ye’ll no belong to thae pairts ? ” 

“cc No.” 

**'Ye’ll be a toon’s body ? ” 

*¢ Well, I’ve lived in towns.”’ 

*“Ye’ll be no muckle guid at the 
trampin’ ?”’ 

**T am afraid not.”’ 

*¢'Ye’ll be a kind o’ play-actin’ cra- 
tur, I’ve nae doot ?”’ 

I earnestly disclaimed the connec- 
tion, but I am sure that in that honest 
woman’s memory I live asa strolling 
member of the fraternity. We thanked 
her effusively for the water ; but I, for 
one, repented when she assured us that 
she *“‘keepit the tinnie for tramps, for 
nae decent body could drink oot o’ the 
same dish.”’ 

We crossed the burn of Kingledoors, 
which flows down from its black hills 
through a green and pleasant glen. 
There is a grim old story about the 
place. On a November day in the 
year 1524 Lord Fleming, the chamber- 
lain of Scotland, rode out from his 
castle at Biggar, to hawk among the 
moors. At the head of this burn he 
was met by one of the Tweedies of 
Drummelizier, an evil, raiding clan who 
held upper Tweeddale in terror for 
many a year. <A dispute fell out, 
as most disputes do, about a girl; 
and young Tweedie ran his opponent 
through the body, robbed the servants, 





and carried off the young Lord Flem- 
ing to his stronghold. The murderers 
paid some small fine, and there was no 
more of the matter. Such was the 
easy way of settling differences in those 
delectable times. 

The road kept straight and rigid be- 
tween the river and the hills. One 
was reminded of the ‘‘ Person of Qual- 
ity’? who visited these parts early in 
last century, and on his return de- 
scribed them as ‘a hill, a road, and 
a water.”? Yet there is nothing mo- 
notonous in this sameness; a grey, 
soothing landscape it is, with great 
cloud-shadows on the breast of the hills 
passing and repassing through the long 
days. 

Soon we draw near to the famous 
Crook Inn, renowned in coaching days 
and still holding a shadowy place of 
honor as the only hostel of any preten- 
sions from Peebles to the head of 
Tweed. Here I was greatly afraid for 
Sandy, for to him, as to Odin, wine 
was both meat and drink. Yet to my 
astonishment he passed manfully by. 
A cynic might say it was because he 
lacked money ; I chose to think that it 
was owing to the responsibility of my 
companionship. Thence our road ran 
uphill to Tweedsmuir, a little village 
set amid lonely uplands. Some flocks 
of sheep passed with their shy, sun- 
burnt masters bound for a remote mar- 
ket. The drovers spend their days on 
the road, and their nights in barns or 
farmhouses, until their destination is 
reached. I well remember one boy 
who with a longing eye watched those 
brown-faced men passing through the 
streets, and longed to follow them to 
their far-away moorland homes. 

Tweedsmuir is one of the bleakest 
and most solitary of places. The gaunt 
vale of the Talla converges on the 
Tweed, and the village straggles around 
the foot of the twin glens. The church 
tower is a landmark for miles. There 
is an ineffectual waterfall below the 
bridge, where good trout are some- 
times caught, called in a fine, romantic 
spirit the Curlew Linn. Naked flanks 
of hills risé on.all sides to block the 
horizon. 
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A mile beyond the place we halied 
ina green dell beside a stream to eat 
our midday meal. The air had the 
warm quiescence of noon, and the calm 
moorland sounds were grateful to the 
ear. I out with a battered copy of 
Theocritus which had accompanied me 
in many wanderings, and read to Sandy 
that marvellous midsummer tale in the 
seventh idyll when “ All things were 
odorous of the rich summer, of the 
fruit-time.’? The contrast was pleas- 
ing between the luxury of nature in 
the Coan orchard and the sober grey- 
ness of our neighboring hills. The 
mellifluous Greek was so much Ice- 
landic to my companion, but the riot of 
rich sound pleased him. He smoked 
and caressed his ragged beard in a state 
of inane tranquillity. 

By and by we became restless, as is 
the nature of humankind to whom in- 
action is unnatural, and with one con- 
sent we got up and went onward. The 
day was just waning into a mellow 
afternoon. On our right lay the uni- 
form hills which form the barrier be- 
tween Tweed and Clyde. To the left 
a succession of tributary streams had 
made for themselves lonely glens, — 
Menzion, Fruid, and the distant Cor — 
there is solitude in their very sounds. 

We were within some half-dozen 
miles, I think, of the head of the glen, 
when Sandy bethought himself of fish- 
ing. I laughed him to scorn, for, what 
with the bright day and the clear, shal- 
low water, I thought that no fish would 
rise to the fly. But I little knew the 
resources of my friend. He declined 
the offer of my fly-book, and produced 
from the mysterious depths of his 
pocket some lengths of gut and a few 
hooks of differing sizes, wrapped up in 
a dirty cloth. From a willow bush he 
cut a long ten-foot wand, thin and pli- 
able at the top but solid at the butt. 
To the end he tied a piece of line, a 
yard or so of gut, and a finely dressed 
hook. He searched below stones and 
tufts of grass until he found a number 
of small, white worms. Then he baited 
his hook, scrambled cautiously down to 
the river-side, and began. Keeping 
well in the shade of the bank, he cast 
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far up stream in a stretch of swift, shal- 
low water. I have seen many fishers, 
but never one so keen as Sandy. With 
his head bent, and his fragment of a 
hat all awry, and the water rippling 
over his boots, he watched his line as 
it floated downward. He twitched it 
gently whenever it seemed to halt, but 
he must have made a dozen casts be- 
fore he hooked a fish. Then began 
a battle royal. Up stream and down 
stream he went, for there was no reel 
on his home-made rod ; and when at 
last he landed it, a trout of nearly a 
pound’s weight, on a patch of gravel 
on the other side, he was dripping with 
water and furiously warm, —a strange 
spectacle for gods and men. 

For some time we kept the stream 
side, which, as a path, was more varied 
and natural than the highway. Four 
other fish were caught, comely brown 
trout, with the exception of one great 
black fellow which Sandy had out of a 
deep pool. We strung them on twisted 
rushes for ease in carrying. The tus- 
socks of rough grass were diversified 
with crisp green stretches of turf which 
had all the elastic buoyancy peculiar to 
the hills. Sandpipers were busy by 
the water, and their plaintive twitter- 
ing cries mingled with the music of the 
running stream. All around us we 
heard an assiduous murmuring of bees, 
—not the humble brown bee of the 
lowlands, but a dashing cavalier fellow, 
splendidly habited in orange-tawny. 
Now and then a saffron butterfly or 
a gaudy, blue moth fluttered past. 
There was something of a dearth of 
flowers, for we saw little else than 
thyme and half-opened heathbells ; but 
we knew that in a month the glen 
would be one flaming expanse of blos- 
soming heather. 

The afternoon was now all but spent, 
and the air was beginning to grow cool 
and hill-like. The sounds which had 
been dulled by the midday heat became 
clearer, —the bleat of sheep, the rum- 
ble of distant wheels, the chatter of 
the stream. Long ridges of moorland 
rose from the riverside and passed 
away into the infinite distance. Those 
interminable green hills are so retired 
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and have,such a subtle charm of their 
own that they who spend much of their 
time among them have little liking for 
ragged peaks and horrid ravines, feel- 
ing a proprietary interest in places so 
removed from men. The belt of up- 
land from the Cheviots to Galloway is 
still to allintents undisturbed. ‘“ Little 
knows King Henry the skirts of Cairn- 
table,” was a proud saying of the 
Douglases. Ay, and little does any 
other man, unless it be the shepherds 
and a few sentimental wanderers. For 
there are no popular places of interest ; 
only round shoulders of hills, silent 
valleys, and old-world tales. 

The road wound at a gentle slope, 
crossing little brown burns tumbling 
down from the heights. We met one 
solitary baker’s van trundling sleepily 
along, and bought from the unkempt 
driver some biscuits and scones. If 
the occupations of life were left to our- 
selves instead of being created for us 
by meddling circumstances, who would 
not choose to drive such a van? 
There are some elements of greatness 
about the course, to dispense the staff 
of life to dwellers in outlying villages, 
and to spend one’s days in a placid, 
bountiful land. It is so infinitely to be 
preferred to the vexations of business 
and politics that it seems strange that 
the profession of van-driver is not des- 
perately overcrowded. 

The sound of the wheels died slowly 
away in the distance, and we tramped 
on through the purple, limitless dusk. 
We were hungry and tired, and not 
even the glories of a June sunset had 
charms to soothe us. We saw in front 
the small light which marked a shep- 
herd’s cottage, the outpost of civiliza- 
tion in the glen. Now we were in no 
hopes of getting shelter for the night, 
for we were utterly disreputable and 
correspondingly resigned ; so when we 
came near to the place we hardly cared 
to try the hospitality of its inmates. 
Yet we ventured, and with the happiest 
result. I asked first, but the Doric did 
not come natural to my tongue. The 
comely, square-faced shepherd’s wife 
made no response. But when Sandy 
with his beggar’s flattery and irresist- 
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ible mock-pathos made the same re- 
quest, it was graciously conceded. 
** We micht bide a’ nicht i’ the shed, 
for we couldna dae ony hairm.” We 
gratefully thanked her, and took up our 
quarters ina rickety lean-to half full of 
brackens. The place smelt of tar and 
sheep-dip, but we cared not a whit for 
that, and ate our supper with thankful- 
ness of heart. Then we stretched our- 
selves on the brackens and slept in 
Homeric fashion as soundly as ever 
did the Greek warriors “‘ hard by their 
chariots, waiting for the dawn.” 


Il. 

THE morning came blue and cloud- 
less, and we, who had been tired and 
dispirited on the previous night, rose in 
a hopeful frame of mind and regarded 
the world with serene equanimity. We 
were stirring with the first light, leav- 
ing two fish as payment for our quar- 
ters, and walked a mile farther, where 
we found a hollow by the roadside and 
lit a fire. We made tea and boiled our 
trout in the red ashes. It was good to 
be alive on such a morning. One felt 
the adventurous joy which comes from 
the outside world, and ceased to won- 
der at the lightheartedness of wild 
creatures, for the fresh air is intoxicat- 
ing in its strength. It is some fugitive 
remembrance of this which makes 
hard-working artisans and clerks in 
their scant holidays traverse the coun- 
try on bicycles, or betake themselves to 
a crowded seacoast. Lackadaisica! folk 
groan over the esthetic loss, but I care 
not a fig for wsthetics. Better that 
one of God’s creatures be gratified than 
the whims of such foolish people. Our 
good-will goes with every wanderer ; 
for after all we are a gipsy race, and 
our true national singer is the redoubt- 
able Piper’s Son, who had one song 
only, but a choice good one. 

Two tramps passed us, early risers 
like ourselves. They exchanged some 
strange, confidential words with Sandy 
which I could not follow. There is a 
bond of brotherhood on the road among 
all wayfarers, a gleam of decency in 
their lives. The tramp is an interest- 
ing study, and those who do not know 
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him will hardly believe what a various- 
ness there is in the clan. I have 
observed in the course of a short expe- 
rience three divisions, —the esthetic, 
the religious, and the worldly. The 
esthetic tramp, I fear, is a bit of a 
humbug. He will meet you and praise 
the weather and the landscape, mor- 
alize over the beauties of the universe, 
and then ask alms. Still he is gener- 
ally a ready fellow with a good share of 
native humor. I have known but one 
religious tramp, and he is a fragrant 
memory. He was a man of a ghastly 
complexion —‘‘ Pale Death” the vil- 
lage called him —and he held meetings 
in my grandfather’s barn. Once I was 
present at one of them in the great 
dusty place, lighted by a single candle. 
The discourse still remains in my rec- 
ollection ; it began, I think, with the 
cardinal points of the faith, and ended 
with an admonition against ‘* cruwality 
to animals.’”? He was a worthy man, 
and it was remarked of him that he 
always cleaned the farm-byre or stable 
before he left as a mark of his grati- 
tude. The great majority of tramps 
belong to the last class, and have few 
thoughts above their daily provender. 
Sandy was a compound of the esthetic 
and the worldly. He had a love for 
fine natural sights, and an equal liking 
for creature comforts. For him the 
beauty of nature from long experience 
had become a common thing, while a 
good dinner and a warm fire had be- 
come idealized from the rarity of their 
advent. He had so rioted in the ex- 
quisite that the substantial was more to 
his liking. 

Before we reached the highest ground 
on the road we passed a white, desolate 
house, the farm of Tweedshaws, and 
looking down to the meadow below saw 
a little well with an upright stake be- 
side it, which we knew for the source 
of Tweed. A few hundred yards more 
and we were on the summit, facing a 
brisk wind from the Solway. The 
green, rolling lands of Annandale 
stretched away to the English Border. 
Hartfell and his brother giants, the 
high, masterful guardians of Moffat- 
dale, lay clothed with sunshine, and far 
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to the right rose the moorlands and 
pleasant slopes which cradle the young 
Clyde. <A gracious, urbane landscape, 
with just the necessary suggestion of 
something more rugged in the remote 
hills. 

At our feet in the deep glen rose the 
little river Annan. The precipitous 
hollow, its source, is popularly called 
the Devil’s Beef-Tub ; sometimes, too, 
the Marquis of Annandale’s Beef-Tub, 
for it was the place of safety to which 
the Johnstones drove their ill-gotten 
herds. It gave a man a vast idea of 
space to look down and see the white 
dots on the turf which he knew to be 
sheep and the grey lines which might 
be a sheepfold. Here it was that the 
Laird of Summertrees, popularly called 
Pate-in-Peril, escaped, when on _ his 
way to trial at Carlisle ; and he has left 
the most concise and picturesque de- 
scription of the place to be had. ‘A 
d—d deep, black, blackguard-looking 
abyss of a hole it is, and goes straight 
down from the roadside, as perpendic- 
ular as it can do, to be a heathery 
brae. At the bottom there is a small 
bit of a brook, that you would think 
could hardly find its way out from the 
hills that are so closely jammed round 


it.”’ A finer story hangs about the 
place. In the old coaching days a 
great snowstorm once delayed the 


Edinburgh coach at Moffat. The mails 
were important, so the guard and driver 
set out on horseback with them to 
reach Tweeddale and thence to the 
city. A few miles and the horses failed 
them, so they turned back and strug- 
gled on foot through the drifts. Here, 
at Erickstanehead, they perished, but 
before death they hung the mailbags on 
a post, and a shepherd going out in the 
early morning saw the gleam of the 
brass buckles and learned the story of 
two brave men. After this a house of 
shelter was built, but the wind blew it 
down ; then another, which was also 
unroofed ; and to-day you may see the 
ruins on the steep above the Tub. 
When we passed the great hollow 
was full of mist, like steam from some 
mighty caldron. A desolate curlew 
sent a quavering cry out of the void, 
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which died almost instantly in the 
silence.‘ The place was as still and 
placid as a roofless temple. 

In half a mile we were round the 
bend of the hill and in lower latitudes. 
A kestrel flew in rings around a fir 


wood by the roadside. The banks of 
mountain-grass were fragrant with 


half-opened thyme, and soberly gay 
with milkwort and eyebright. A stone 
bridge, clustered with spleenwort fern, 
spanned a little burn which fell in the 
most reckless manner down the face of 
the hill. A few birch-trees shaded it, 
and some wild roses threw pink blos- 
soms across it. We turned into the 
place, and, lying in the shadow, en- 
joyed the summer; and, what with 
the heat and the tumbling water, I 
think I must have gone to sleep. 
About midday we both got up and 
looked around. A cloud had come over 
the sun. The world had not such a 
pleasing look as in the morning. The 
road was dustier, the trees less green, 
the hills more unapproachable. By 
and by the sun came out from his 
cloud, but somehow or other the 
charm had gone from the face of the 
workl,—for me, but not for my com- 
panion ; he was unmovable and inured 
to all things. 

Our way grew more and more low- 
land as we went onward. A few cot- 
tages appeared, covered with creepers 
and with trim garden plots in front, 
which told us that certainly we had 
left the moorlands behind. Then a 
miller’s cart, laden with flour-bags, 
completed the transformation. Never 
before had leisurely quiet seemed so 
attractive as it did to us, two tired 
wayfarers, on that summer afternoon. 
The blessing of movement is to accen- 
tuate the pleasure of rest ; so also it is 
from the peacefulness of nature that 
motion acquires half its charm. If we 
could behold the cyclic progress of the 
earth, I think that we should be quit of 
gipsy longings once and forever. 

Some ungainly buildings rose among 
orderly trees, and we felt the aroma of 
civilization. The sounds of men at 


work came to our ears, 2 woodeutter 
was busy in a small fir wood; 


the 
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steady click of the mower was loud in 


the hayfields. We passed a church- 
yard and a golf-course, and, crossing 
the Annan, found ourselves in the 
notable town of Moffat. 

Now here it falls to my lot to chron- 
icle my sad defection. Throughout the 
journey I had worn a pair of great hob- 
nailed boots which were clearly meant 
by Providence for peat-bogs, but not 
for the highway. So by this time of 
day my feet were more than a little 
sore. Also I had lost the fresh inter- 
est in travelling with which I had 
started ; therefore, in a lamentable and 
un-Spartanlike spirit, I bethought my- 
self of a friend’s house, where I could 
get books and decent food, respectable 
clothes, and the other luxuries of life. 
I called a halt, and came to terms with 
Sandy. He made no objection, hinted 
no word of ingratitude ; but I thought 
that I discerned somewhere in his 
grave demeanor surprise at my traitor- 
ous conduct. We bade each other 
good-day, and I turned aside, while my 
former comrade, with his stick flour- 
ished in the air, and reproach in his 
retreating footsteps, went stolidly on 
his way. Then I learned something of 
the feelings of Orpah when she chose 
to return alone to Moab. J. B. 


From The Spectator. 
HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 


And one, an English home. Grey twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep ; all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient peace. 
TENNYSON, “ The Palace of Art.” 
IV. 

THE same diversity of aspect one 
notices between Kent and Sussex, one 
observes again between Sussex and 
Hampshire, and a contrast equally 
striking between Hampshire and Berk- 
shire. To the undifferentiating eye, 
perhaps, the Sussex Downs seem pretty 
much the same as the Downs of Hamp- 
shire, and the copses of Kent are indis- 
tinguishable from those of Berks. But 
the birds know better, and so do the 
wild flowers, and make fine distinctions 
of their own between one county and 
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another. Here you shall see on the 
hedge-banks the yellow agrimony, but 
not the lavender-colored scabious ; and 
between East Meon and Winchester — 
and indeed on to Whitchurch and 
Hurstbourne Park —I saw miniature 
forests of the verbascum or mullein, 
which I have carefully to cultivate at 
home, not finding it in the neighboring 
lanes. If one missed the sound of 
the yaffel, or Kentish woodpecker, in 
scenes that were new, compensation 
was forthcoming in the apparition of 
the woodchat and the yellow wagtail. 
But the very commons, nay, even the 
artificially and carefully designed parks, 
have specific characteristics of their 
own in each county, Eastwell having 
little in common with Arundel or Par- 
ham, Parham not reminding you in the 
least of Hurstbourne, and Hurstbourne 
being quite other than Aldermaston. 
It was a fortunate accident that, three 
years ago, burned Hurstbourne House 
to the ground ; for it was an unlovely 
edifice in a lovely position, and its 
owner has thus had the chance, of 
which he is availing himself, to bring 
about closer harmony between the two. 
I dare say one may be too much of a 
purist in art ; but I cannot help regret- 
ting that even the new Hurstbourne, 
stately addition as it will be to the 
homes of England, was not conceived, 
in some of its details, with a more com- 
plete recognition of the absolute perfec- 
tion English rural domestic architecture 
attained three centuries ago, when the 
rural magnates of that day strove to 
establish their claim to nobility of 
mind, by building edifices in which 
prodigality of expenditure was con- 
trolled and tempered by severe and 
supreme taste. 

In one respect, it must be allowed, 
you may travel from county to county 
without getting away from a certain 
monotonous similarity. The gardens 
of large country places resemble each 
other overmuch, and betray the ab- 
sence of individual conception and 
supervision. More than once in the 
course of my excursion, it was said to 
me, from a generously overweening 
estimate of my capacity to proffer use- 
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ful counsel, “*I wish you would help 
me to lay out the garden.’’ I know no 
more difficult, if indeed it be not an 
impossible task, save within the limits 
of strict formality ; and, as regards the 
latter, very little help or counsel is 
needed, any one of the hundred of 
forms already existing sufficing for the 
purpose. But the request, I suspect, 
springs from the feeling of discontent 
with gardens as they for the most part 
are, and from a wholesome rebellion 
against the system that relegates the 
sweetest and most pleasing flowers 
either to the kitchen-garden inclosure 
or to aremote pleasaunce. So far am I 
from imagining that I have any solu- 
tion of the difficulty to offer, that I 
always reply I could not “lay out” a 
garden unless I abided in it for some 
years ; which is only another way of 
saying that the garden must help one 
to lay itself out. It must have a mind 
of its own, as well as bear the impress 
of yours. But, indeed, I note that the 
larger the place, and the greater the 
amount of ground dedicated to garden, 
the more perplexing becomes the en- 
deavor to produce one that shall be 
beautiful. There are impediments to 
the marriage of grandeur and beauty. 
I am asked to invest magnificence 
with charm, and I know not how to do 
it. I fear splendid houses must be sat- 
isfied with having splendid gardens ; 
and if you are in search of winsome 
simplicity, you will scarcely mend mat- 
ters by tacking on a cotton skirt to a 
velvet bodice. The humbler graces of 
life evade the commands of the opu- 
lent; and that long-expressed ideal, 
“love in a cottage,’’ seems to suggest 
that cottage-gardens best satisfy the 
eye, and get nearest to the heart. 
That, at least, is the only explanation I 
can offer why gardens in which it is 
impossible to discern a fault, or indicate 
a mistake, excite a certain conventional 
admiration, but leave one unmoved. 
Is it that they are too perfect, and that, 
as in other domains of effort and feel- 
ing, we quickly wax dissatisfied with 
the absolute attainment of our aim, 
the absolute fulfilment of our own de- 
sire? Asa rule, however, it is scarcely 
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from perfection that the larger gardens 
suffer. Their defect springs rather 
from the inertness of mind or the in- 
curiousness of disposition of those who 
alone could imbue them with the spell 
of surprise and Originality. Their 
owners accept the dispensation of 
costly tradition with a too placid con- 
servatism, and omit to borrow instruc- 
tion from the simpler but more telling 
expedients of their humbler neighbors. 
It is not always so; and at the end 
of the last stage but one on my way 
back to Kent, I had the agreeable op- 
portunity of noting how, at beautiful 
Loseley, new ideas can make them- 
selves at home in an old-world garden. 
Not less pleasing was it to be able there 
to philosophize to oneself on the dispo- 
sition of our own flesh and blood from 
across the Atlantic, like Goldsmith’s 
hunted hare, to “pant to the place 
from which at first she drew,’’ and — 


Here to return and die at home at last. 


Blood is stronger than many leagues 
of water; and it is in England alone 
that cultivated Americans can hope to 
satisfy the inherited longing in their 
veins for haunts of ancient peace. 

But let the terraces and parterres of 
the opulent be what they may, the 
cottage-gardens of England invest a 
driving-tour through its villages and 
hamlets with a continually recurring 
charm. In their diminutive domain 
are all the loveliest and most sweet- 
smelling flowers; roses, pinks, car- 
nations, sweet- peas, honeysuckle, 
lavender, jessamine, hollyhocks, sweet- 
briar, and modest mignonette, sur- 
mised only by the virtue of its scent. 
And they are all so well cared for, so 
lovingly tended ; and, one notes with 
satisfaction, their plants for the most 
part evidently come from the bigger 
gardens that are so much less beautiful 
than themselves. This particular rela- 
tionship between mansion and cottage 
is a peculiarly grateful evidence of the 
minor charities of life. But I hope the 


cottager will retain his simple tastes in 
this respect, and not give hospitality in 
his little garden to the glaring, flaring, 
tuberous begonias which his betters 
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are beginning so universally to affect. 
One would have to be a very ignorant 
optimist not to be aware that sickness, 
and scant or precarious wage, some- 
times make life painful and pathetic 
in the most picturesque and smiling 


villages. But the general impression 
left on the mind by a drive through 
England, is that of a well-to-do, home- 
loving, self-respecting, contented peo- 
ple, who consider the questions pro- 
pounded for their supposed advantage 
by theorists on society and govern- 
ment, with a somewhat incredulous 
mind ; nor do I think the most seduc- 
tive orators will quickly convert into 
impatient malcontents the comfortable 
folk one sees, through the open door 
at the home end of the garden, sitting 
at a table covered with a spotless cloth, 
drinking their tea at 1s. 4d., sweetened 
by sugar at 2d. a pound, and slicing the 
quartern-loaves from the neighboring 
mill, four of which can now be had for 
8d. If rents and profits go down, 
wages happily go up; and if Parlia- 
ment would but hold its hand, and let 
well alone, a natural law is, I believe, 
now at work, which will leave our En- 
glish hamlets as peaceful in temper as 
they are ancient in aspect. 

With what affection, too, English- 
men, no matter how far an active and 
eminent career may have carried them 
from their home, cling to the country- 
side where they were born, to the rustic 
church where they were christened. 
Halting at West Meon, in Hampshire, 
an hour after midday, I found the 
village inn, whose larder is, I sus- 
pect, at ordinary times of a very ele- 
mentary character, had concentrated all 
its energies on providing a funeral 
luncheon for a number of strangers, 
sadly attired, who had come to pay the 
last tribute of respect to a distinguished 
and useful citizen, who was for years 
responsible for the peace and order of 
the largest and most populous city in 
the world. Yet his bones were to lie 
in this remote and quiet hamlet. To 
him less than to most men, for he 
was a * good and faithful servant,” but 
to all of us, more or less, I think, are 
applicable the reflections that shaped 
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themselves in that sequestered church- 

yard when all the mourners had quitted 

it:— 

THE DISCHARGED DEBTOR. 

Why should we, from this long and losing 
strife 

When summoned to depart, 
afraid ? 

Death is full quittance for the debts of life, 

Discharging the account though still un- 
paid. 

Who is it that can say he still hath met 

Friendship’s just claim and Duty’s punctual 
call ? 

How little do we give for what we get, 

And but for Death we should be bankrupts 
all! 

For loan of life the richest but compound, 

Love’s priceless gift we but repay in part ; 

Beggared and bare our balance would be 
found, 

If all we owe were honored by the heart. 

Die, and the lenders our default forget, 

Nay, though defrauded, then seems theirs 
the debt. 


The furthest point I had in view in 
my excursion was in the vicinity of 
Newbury, which perhaps more than 
any other district in the island makes 
one remember that England was not 
always a land of ancient peace. Ex- 
actly two hundred and fifty years ago 
was fought the second battle of New- 
bury, the first having taken place in 
the preceding year, 1643. Donnington 
Castle, within a quarter-of-an-hour’s 
walk of which I was given kindly hos- 
pitality for four days —the longest halt 
I made — was besieged in 1644 by the 
Earl of Manchester, and Charles, 
whose headquarters were at Shaw 
House, then known as Dolman’s, just 
outside the town of Newbury, had 
come in force to relieve it. Though 
the fortune of the day was hardly 
favorable to the Royalists, Donnington 
Castle, which, by commanding the 
roads both to Oxford and London, was 
of first-rate importance, was still held 
by Colonel Boys, who, though over 
and over again vigorously assailed, did 
not surrender till 1646, and then only 
in obedience to an order from the king. 
I approached it, one sunny August 


evening, along a path on one side of 


halt half 
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which was ripening a field of wheat, 
and on the other was swelling a broad 
expanse of mangolds. Anything more 
peaceful than the ruins of Donnington 
Castle now are, one would seek for in 
vain. It still commands a vast sweep 
of country, and eight splendid elms, 
towering where its banks slope away, 
stand like sleepless warders before it. 
But a family party of the humbler sort 
had come out from Newbury to enjoy 
their tea on the greensward hard by its 
ivy-clasped gateway ; and while the 
water was boiling, the little daughter 
sat arranging the folds of her doll’s 
frock, while her brother, even younger 
than she, amused himself by master- 
fully cracking his whip. We are all 
Cavaliers or Roundheads still, I sup- 
pose, all for this side or that ; and I 
thought of one of the controversies of 
to-day on which, it seemed to me, the 
contrasted natural instincts of those 
two children shed some suggestive 
instruction. Half an hour later, I 
observed fresh confirmation of the in- 
ference I then and there silently drew. 
For, on my return to the fair English 
home where I was staying, I found my 
hostess just starting for her own little 
private hospital on the neighboring 
common, and her daughters intent on 
the part they would shortly have to 
take in an entertainment whose final 
object was healing charity ; while their 
young brother, though as yet only ata 
preparatory school, had marshalled the 
footmen, the stable-helps, and any 
other male retainers within call, for a 
primitive cricket-match ; and the mas- 
ter of the house was waiting to take 
me to Shaw House to show me the 
inscription: ‘* Hance juxta fenestram, 
rex Carolus primus, instante obsidi- 
one schoppopetrae ictu. tantum non 


trajectus est, die Octob. XXVIL., 
MDCXLIV.” The king was dressing 


at the bow-window, near to which, in 
the wainscot, is a hole made by the 
bullet that missed its mark, leaving 
its intended victim for a still darker 
tragedy. Now, Shaw House looks as 
though it had been a haunt of ancient 
| peace from all time. 

ALFRED AUSTIN. 








The “ Boy Hero 


From Public Opinion. 
THE “ BOY HERO” OF THE CRIMEA, 


WitTH reference to an inquest held 
on Friday at Battersea on Thomas 
Keep, the ** Boy Hero”’ of the Crimea, 
the following is an extract from a story, 
published some years ago, with refer- 
ence to the deceased : ‘‘ Thomas Keep, 
of the 3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards, 
aged ten years, was a very proud boy 
when he first donned his gay red uni- 
form and sounded the bugle-call morn- 
ing and night in the barrack square or 
outside the guard-room. He felt him- 
self every inch a soldier when he lay 
down with his boots on to sleep in the 
guard bed at night, ready to turn out 
in a moment when the orderly officer 
went his rounds. But his excitement 
knew no bounds when the startling 
order came for the army to proceed 
to the seat of war in Russia. He was 
wild with delight when his turn came 
to depart. The plucky little fellow did 
his duty manfully, and kept up his 
spirits and health, notwithstanding 


all the terrible sights and sufferings 


he witnessed, which crushed many 
brave hearts around him. He passed 
unharmed through the battle of Bala- 
clava. Then set in that dreary No- 
vember — colder, darker, gloomier, 
even than it was in England. The 
early morning of the 5th found him 
sleeping amid his comrades. None 
will forget the dawn of that eventful 
day. The terrible fire suddenly opened 
from ninety pieces of artillery, placed 
stealthily by the enemy during the 
night on heights commanding our posi- 
tion, awoke our troops from sleep, and, 
like roused lions, they turned out at 
once to fight to the death. . . . Ourmen 
fought with indomitable courage, but 
in many places the enemy outnumbered 
them forty to one. When the darkness 
of the winter night fell the victory was 
ours. When the clear full moon 
shone out between the clouds what a 


*-. 


” of the Crimea. 


sight of horror was revealed! <A grey 
quivering mass covered the heights — 
fifteen hundred dead and wounded En- 
glish, French, and Russians. Groans 
and screams of agony were rising up 
from all parts. To add to the terrors 
of the scene, the Russians from their 
ships in the harbor and from the forti- 
fications to the north were throwing a 
perfect storm of shell all over the field, 
killing their own and our wounded. 
Among all these a sturdy little figure in 
red came and went, evidently with a 
purpose in view. ‘It’s little Tom 
Keep,’ said many a soldier ; * whatever 
can the lad be at? He must be dead 
beat. Why can’t he stay out of reach 
of the shells, instead of walking about 
among them like that?’ Still Tom 
went on steadily with his work, tearing 
down rails, picking up wood, or any- 
thing that would burn. Soon a good 
big fire was burning, the mere sight of 
which warmed and cheered many a 
sorely wounded man who lay shivering 
in agony under the sweep of the bitter, 
restless wind. Eagerly dim eyes 
watched the boy’s movements as_ he 
bent over something he was apparently 
boiling on his fire. Then with cheery 
words he moved amid that suffering, 
helpless throng of prostrate forms. 
‘Have a drink of hot tea?’ he said, 
offering a mug to the cold, quivering 
lips of many a fainting comrade, who 
murmured a heartfelt blessing as he 
passed on with the welcome refresh- 
ment. That cup of hot tea brought 
back life and hope to many fainting 
hearts, and gave them strength to wait 
on till further aid came. . . . Well and 
bravely Keep bore himself through the 
long hours of battle and carnage, shirk- 
ing no fatigue, showing no fear amid 
scenes which tried the nerve of hard- 
ened veterans. Well did he deserve 
the honorable mention he received 
from his colonel for his personal brav- 
ery in the field, and for his self-sacrific- 





ing devotion to the wounded.”’ 
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and strength. The germs of disease, like the germs of Scrofula 
Consumption, are overcome through the blood by the same prop 
in Cod-liver Oil that cure Anemia, which is impoverished blood. 
liver Oil is a food that makes the blood rich and free from disease. 


The Problem, 


however, is how to feed the blood with the properties of Cod-liver Oil 
without taxing the digestive organs, and without nausea. The solution © 
of this problem is Scott’s Emulsion. No other form of Cod-liver™ 
Oil is so effective. The only way to insure a prompt assimilation ¢ 
Cod-liver Oil is to take it in the form of an emulsion,—but there are 
emulsions and emulsions. Scott’s Emulsion has only one standard— 
the highest. It contains only the first grade of Norway oil, and an ex- 
perience of twenty years has made it a perfect emulsion. The oil is evenly 
and minutely divided, its taste is completely disguised, and it is not 
only easy on the stomach but it actually aids digestion and stimulates | 
the appetite. Any physician will tell you why this is so. Told in a fe 
words, the reason is that Scott’s Emulsion supplies principles of food 
the stomach ought to have in order to digest other foods properly. 


A Testimonial, 


N. Y. Practicat Arp Socrery, 
327 West 36th St. 


Messrs. SCOTT & BOWNE, New York, Oct. 16, 1894. < 
Gentlemen :—I desire to express my sincere thanks to you for what Scott’s Emul-— 
sion has done for many that have applied to this Society for aid. One year ago a 
woman who had been sick for nineteen months with Rheumatism and was almost 
helpless, came to us for aid. I gave her a bottle of Scott’s Emulsion. She 
improve. She took in all five bottles and to-day is a perfectly well woman; weighs. ¥ 
198 pounds, and has been cooking since last May (for she is a cook). I have a you 
lady in one of the large dry goods stores to-day, that could not work without 
Emulsion. She was given up with consumption. These are only twoof many ¢ 
You can refer to me at any time. I am using it all the time and would not be withot 
it. Babies grow fat, fair and beautiful with its use, and mothers grow stron 
healthy while nursing if they will use it. More than this is true of your invaluat 
remedy. I wish the whole world knew this as well as I do. 
Very respectfully yours, Mrs. L. A. Goopwm, Supt,” 
is 


Scott’s Emulsion cannot be duplicated by a druggist. Don't 
take substitutes. Get the best—Scoti’s EHmulsion—and get the 1 
results. Send for pamphlet. Free. f 
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